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NDENIABLY “ party politics’’ are reviving. 
| | We hope they will continue to revive. Lord 
Birkenhead on Wednesday added quite a lot 
of good fuel to fire—while protesting that it ought to be 
extinguished—and for that we are grateful; but 
whether he was altogether wise in raising the question 
of war records we are not so sure. Very few of our 
statesmen have war records which will bear close 
scrutiny. Lord Birkenhead directed his main attack 
against the record of Lord Grey, and in discussing the 
circumstances in which Turkey and Bulgaria came 
into the war on the wrong side, while Greece was 
prevented from coming into it on the right side, he 
certainly touched a very vulnerable spot. The results 
of the diplomatic blunders which were made in Sofia 
and Athens and Constantinople in 1914-15 were stu- 
pendous, and the responsibility for them undoubtedly 
rests upon Lord Grey, who had then been in office for 
nine years, and who, besides directing the day-to-day 
policy of the Foreign Office, had himself appointed all 
the British representatives in the capitals mentioned. 
There were worse diplomatic blunders, perhaps, made 
by our enemies and by our allies; but that fact does 
not improve Lord Grey’s record if it is to be criticised 
on its merits, as Lord Birkenhead chose to criticise it. 
* 2 * 


But why raise these questions in 1922—unless all 
war records are to be examined? Are we to take the 
gloves off? Are we to comment upon the fact that 
on the outbreak of war Lord Birkenhead was of 

“military age,” but preferred politics to fighting ? 


Are we to be told the story of his strange adventures 
in France in 1916? Are .we to have the truth about 
the failures of the War Office and the disastrous muddle 


Are we to discuss Mr. Lloyd George’s periodic panics, 
and his abortive attempt to make a dishonourable and 
disastrous peace at the end of 1917? Are we to recall 
the fact that he opposed, until the very last moment, 
our entry into the war, and that if other men had not 
stiffened his knees he would have brought us out of 
it in a manner that would have disgraced the name 
of England for ever? Are we to have the truth about 
the staff work of the Admiralty under Mr. Balfour ? 
And the truth about that fatal absence of reinforce- 
ments in France which led to the disaster of March, 
1918, when the Allied armies could and should have had 
the tremendous superiority which gave them victory 
only four months later? Lord Birkenhead spoke of 
“the services which will be recorded in golden letters 
in the history of England which the Prime Minister 
rendered in the dark days which too many forget.” 
He must surely know that the only hope for the Prime 
Minister's reputation from a historical point of view 
is that the state of his mind, and the infirmity of his pur- 
pose, during those “‘ dark days” may never be put on 
record. Again, we ask, are we to take the gloves off ? 
Our own view is that all these matters should be decently 
buried; but if Lord Grey’s blunders are to become 
the subject matter of election addresses then there 
will be a great many other “historical’’ questions which 
will have to be raised. 


2 *x 2” 


Lord Birkenhead’s speech, considered as a party 
speech, was excellent and should certainly add to the 
rapidly growing reputation which he has achieved 
during the past year. But it contained its lapses. 
His attack on the Labour Party, for example, was 
mere balderdash which does not deserve serious dis- 
cussion. He may repeat it as often as he pleases, 
without damaging the prospects of the Labour candidate 
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in any single constituency in the country. Even worse 
was his reference to the history of the Irish question. 
“It may be,” he declared, “ that the outbreak of the 
European war saved us from a mischief greater still, 
the outbreak of civil war in Ireland.” The italics are 
ours. The Lord Chancellor is a man of ability who 
possesses, as far as we are able to judge, a more than 
usually excellent sense of proportion, and we can only 
suggest that this perfectly idiotic remark—there is 
really no other suitable epithet—was due to a momentary 
mental aberration. Nevertheless, we may estimate 
from it the intrinsic quality of his speech. A “ mischief 
greater still!”’ And this from a man who was actively 
concerned, not merely in the original promotion of 
the idea of war in Ireland, but in the actual war in 
Ireland which he and his colleagues conducted for 
nearly two years—ending’in the “‘ surrender ” of Dublin 
Castle! Was there ever a piece of more sublime im- 
pertinence? All the same, we are glad that Lord 
Birkenhead should have “ hit out.’ For all that he 
said about the virtues of ‘“ Coalition,’ we do not 
suppose for a moment that he is blind to the sanitary 
advantages of straight party politics. Besides, he 
obviously likes them. 
* * * 


The trouble in India grows at an alarming rate. 
In certain districts, notably in Bombay and Bengal, 
riots, lootings and shootings have become the order of 
the day. In Assam a widespread boycott of Europeans 
is reported. The new civil disobedience programme, 
with its special feature of “no payment of taxes,” is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception, and Mr. Gandhi, 
according to trustworthy accounts, has swollen in the 
eyes of his disciples from a royal to a divine stature. 
The Government is insistently pressed to take stronger 
measures. Whether the arrest of Gandhi at so late 
a stage would do much to quell the agitation seems to 
us, very doubtful, but it may have to be tried. It 
would also be well if Mr. Lloyd George would try the 
experiment of making an honest peace with Turkey ; 
his Near Eastern policy has had disastrous effects on 
the Indian Moslems. We have, in any case, two tasks 
in India; one, which is the most immediately pressing, 
to keep order, the other to give India the greatest 
possible freedom. There are certain Imperialists who 
believe only in the first, who want nothing but ruthless 
repression, Mr. Montagu’s head on a charger, the 
sweeping away of all the “‘ Reform rubbish,” and a 
return to the good old days. Such a policy would 
spell calamity both for us and for India. There are 
millions of Indians who believe, as we do, that the 
present outbreak is the outbreak of men rightly con- 
tending for liberty, but contending by wrong methods. 
It is for these millions, representing the sanest judg- 
ment of India, that we are trustees, and we owe it to 
them, while we oppose Gandhi’s methods, to support 
and to give form to his demand for liberty. We may 
claim to have begun on the right lines, but Indians 
may claim, and do claim, that we could go farther 
and faster with our reforms—political, social, industrial 
and agricultural. 

* * * 

Dr. Nansen, in his speech at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday, gave a harrowing description—illustrated by 
harrowing films—of the state of the Russian famine 
areas. Over vast provinces, what were once thick 
cornfields have become tracts of baked scrub. Hunger 
and pestilence have not only filled millions of graves 
in the course of a few months, but have turned human 
beings into savages, and even into cannibals. The 
relief that is being administered has so far touched but 
the fringe of the trouble; the agencies can feed no 
more than 20 per cent. of the children, leaving the 
rest to die. If the work of rescue is to be extended, 
it is essential to have money from the Governments. 


Dr. Nansen puts his appeal to them for £3,000,000, 
not so much on humanitarian as on economic grounds. 
Europe cannot afford—and least of all can this country 
afford—to see Russia further beaten down and great 
plains of corn land left as wildernesses. It is for us— 
to put it brutally—a question not simply of the lives 
of peasant children on the Volga, but of food and 
trade and employment for our own people, and we do 
not know of any better investment that the British 
Government could make at this moment than a loan 
of half a million or a million pounds to Russia. We 
hope that the old political arguments with which our 
statesmen disgraced themselves last autumn have 
now lost their force. The effectiveness of Dr. Nansen’s 
““ guarantees”’ and of the working of the relief ad- 
ministration under his control has been amply proved. 
The Soviet Government has been judged worthy to 
mix with the nicest people at Genoa. No one save 
a few demented emigrés and the leader writer of the 
Times believes that before we give any help we must 
overthrow the Bolsheviks, lest they go on usurping 
the functions of the Almighty and cause another 


famine. 
* a 7 


The outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease amongst 
cattle which has occurred this week in the North of 
England is an exceedingly serious business, and unless 
it can quickly be got under control—which is doubtful 
—it will very soon be one of the main topics of public 
interest. The spread of the disease will mean a very 
great increase in the price of milk and of home-grown 
beef, and therefore we shall all be affected. The 
outbreak affords a curious commentary upon the great 
controversy which took place a few months ago con- 
cerning the importation of “store cattle.’ Such 
importation is prohibited simply and solely for the 
purpose of excluding the dreaded foot-and-mouth 
disease ; yet, in spite of the prohibition, here we are 
face to face with an epidemic of the most serious char- 
acter and dimensions. It does not follow, of course, 
that the policy of the Board of Agriculture is wrong, 
on the basis of our present knowledge of the disease, 
but it does appear to follow that that knowledge is 
very imperfect and that “ segregation ” is not a reliable 
prophylactic measure. It is evident, in short, that 
more research is needed into the problems of cure and 
of immunity. It may be, for instance, that the infec- 
tion is carried by birds, in which case the import 
restrictions are worthless and quite other means of 
attacking the problem must be discovered. Meanwhile, 
if the disease should spread, certain legislation may be 
necessary to prevent an unreasonable increase of 
prices. For such increases, it must be noted, will be 
the result of scarcity, not of any increase in the costs 
of production, and the proceeds will be merely windfalls 
for those farmers whose herds happen to be unaffected. 
The price of milk at any rate ought not to be allowed 
to rise. 

* * * 


The dispute which has arisen between the Post Office 
and the Treasury concerning the disposal of the Post 
Office surplus is a matter of serious public concern. 
The Post Office has already admitted that the increased 
postal, telegraph and telephone rates now in force will 
probably produce in the coming year a surplus of 
£10,000,000, and there is reason to suppose that the 
figure may, in fact, prove to be considerably larger than 
this. These facts throw a new light on the administra- 
tion of the Post Office. It is plain now that Mr. Kella- 
way insisted upon increased charges that were entirely 
unnecessary for the purpose of making the Post Office 
a self-supporting concern. In common with nearly 
every other organ of the Press, we pointed out, at 
the time of the increases, that the Post Office, like 
any ordinary business, ought to use the realised profits 
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of the war years to tide over its temporary difficulties ; 
but, instead of doing that, it insisted on imposing a 
heavy burden upon the whole commercial community, 
which, as we now know, was immensely in excess 
even of its immediate necessities. It is evident that 
the finance of public monopolies of this kind ought 
to be subject to some more competent control than at 
resent exists. Meanwhile, the question arises as to 
whether the new surplus should be taken by the 
Treasury or whether it should be employed for the 
immediate reduction of postal, telegraphic and tele- 
— charges. We do not see that there can be any 
oubt as to what is the right answer. A public service, 
like the Post Office, has no business to make profits. 
To allow it to do so is precisely equivalent to putting 
a tax on communication, which no one in his senses 
would ever dream of proposing. The present position 
is demonstrably absurd. It is ddieulons that huge 
quantities of British circulars should be sent abroad 
to be posted from foreign post offices to addresses in 
this country. Yet it is cheaper to do this than to 
send out circulars at British postal rates! The Treasury 
must forego this windfall; and there should be an 
independent investigation into the manner in which 
the Post Office compiles its financial statistics. The 
country cannot afford such financial blundering in a 
vital public service. 
* * * 


The Ministry of Health has lost no time in dealing 
with the issue raised by the Poplar Board of Guardians 
last week. It has pointed out that the duty of the 
Guardians is limited to the relief of destitution, and 
that the payment of the new scale would be in excess 
of the Guardians’ powers. In face of this prohibition, 
the Guardians cannot pay the new scale; for they 
could only pay by means of a bank overdraft, and this, 
in view of the certainty of a subsequent surcharge, 
they cannot get. They have, therefore, taken the 
only course open to them, and suspended the operation 
of the new scale. Their action in endorsing it has led 
to considerable differences of opinion in the ranks of 
the Labour Party. No one contends that the scale 
is too high for reasonable maintenance ; but the majority 
realise that its adoption is quite impracticable under 
present conditions. It would admittedly place un- 
employed workers with large families in a better position 
than many persons in full-time employment. The 
Poplar Guardians admit this; but argue that the scale 
which they have adopted is the minimum necessary 
for reasonable maintenance, and that their action is 
calculated, in so far as it is followed elsewhere, both to 
ego wages from being forced down below subsistence 
evel, and to compel the Government to take action 
for the provision of work. This might be true, if the 
higher scale were to be generally adopted throughout 
the country ; but, as there is not the slightest chance 
of that, the Poplar Board has merely placed itself in a 
foolish position from which it cannot but retreat. 
Full maintenance for the unemployed is the right aim ; 
but it must be adopted nationally and in conjunction 
with measures for the provision of work. 


* * * 


_ Figures recently issued by thé Ministry of Labour 
illustrate very clearly the huge fall in wages which 
has already taken place in practically all trades. The 
aggregate wage reductions reported to the Ministry 
during 1921 affected seven million persons, and amount- 
ed to six million pounds a week, or an average of 17s. 
per person employed. These figures, of course, take 
no account of the equally large reductions in earnings 
due to the cessation of overtime and the widespread 
ace fag short time instead. Point is given to these 

| by a comparison with the wage changes of the 
preceding years. During the whole ‘of the om period, 





from 1914 to 1918, the aggregate wage advances amount- 
ed only to six and a half million pounds. During 1919 
there was a further rise of two millions, and during 
1920 a rise of four and three quarter millions, by far 
the largest advance ever reported. This means that 
the wage losses of the past year are almost as great as 
the advances of 1919 and 1920 put together, or as those 
of the whole of the war period. It is true that, during 
1921, prices fell by 77 points, as against a rise of only 
44 points in 1919 and 1920. But it is generally ad- 
mitted that wage rates had not increased in 1918 at 
all in correspondence with the rise in prices, and that 
the advances of 1919 were necessary in order to com- 
pensate for the decrease in earnings which followed 
the end of the war. What is clear is that to-day real 
wages in most trades have fallen to the 1914 standard, 
or a good deal below it if changes in earnings as well 
as in rates are taken into account. 

* - * 


The London Labour Party is fighting the forthcoming 
London County Council election largely on the question 
of housing. In 1919 the L.C.C. drew up plans for the 
building of 29,000 new houses, and for the rehousing 
of 40,000 persons now dwelling in slum areas which 
need to be cleared at once. After two years the total 
housing programme has shrunk to 7,000 houses, and 
the clearing of slum districts has been abandoned. 
Large sums have been paid to contractors for the service 
of not building houses for which contracts had been 
made, and even the sums raised in Housing Bonds 
cannot be applied to the purpose for which they were 
raised because of the restriction of Government grants. 
It is said that, in order to escape undue scrutiny by 
the houseless public, foundations which had been 
begun have been hastily filled in and hidden from 
sight. All this, of course, is only in part the fault 
of the L.C.C., and the Moderate majority will doubtless 
seek to throw the whole responsibility upon the Govern- 
ment. But the L.C.C., if it throws its heart into the 
matter, and has public support behind it, can exert 
a very considerable political influence ; and its housing 
policy would hardly have come in for such drastic 
restriction if it had really pressed hard for better 
treatment. The plea advanced is, of course, the need 
for economy ; but it is not merely false economy, but 
also actually impracticable, to continue much longer to 
restrict the building of houses for Londoners within 
the limits contemplated at present. To defer the 
work is merely to impose a heavier burden a few years 
hence, and onealie to apply an artificial stimulus 
to the death-rate. 

* * * 


The Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, 
as well as the I.L.P., have appointed their delegations 
to attend the International Labour and _ Socialist 
Conference, which is opening in Paris. This is a 
meeting of some importance for European Socialism ; 
for it Tehaas together the representatives of most of 
the European Parties which are not associated with 
the Communist International. Apart from the negli- 
ible “Fourth International”’ run by the German 
issident Communists, there are now three political 
Socialist Internationals, as well as two Trade Union 
Internationals. Attempts at reunion were recently 
made between the Second International, headed by 
the British Labour Party and the German Majority 
Socialists, and the Vienna Working Union of Socialist 
Parties, which includes the German and British Inde- 

ndents, the Swiss, and the French Socialist Party. 

hese attempts broke down; but this week’s Con- 
ference, which is called not to discuss amalgamation 
but to deal with samy | problems of European recon- 
struction, may serve the same end, and may also 
bring in the Italian and other Parties which at present 
stand aloof from all the rival Internationals. There 
8 


——. 
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yee to be no vital point of principle which need 
hold these various groups apart. The groups affiliated 
to the Third, or Communist, International will doubtless 
stand aloof for the present ; but there is every reason 
why the main European Socialist Parties should adjust 
their differences as soon as possible. The present 
bickering is childish, and merely deprives all the rival 
Internationals of any claim to respect or prestige. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It is not easy to 
believe, though the rumour is freely circulated here, 
that the British Government, or certain of its Ministers, 
are raising difficulties about the framing of the new 
Free State Constitution. Irishmen of all sections have 
taken it for granted that the only concern of Downin 
Street is to see that the Constitution is in keeping with 
the terms of the Treaty. If it insists on having a finger 
in the pie the inevitable result of its intervention will 
be to do for Mr. de Valera and his extremists what, 
hitherto, they have been unable to do for themselves. 
Naturally the Republicans are on the hunt for any scrap 
of evidence that might enable them to claim that 
— still seeks to retain her grip on Ireland, and 
nothing could suit their purpose better than a proof 
that the articles of the Free State Constitution were 
drafted under British supervision. Already their 
activities are dangerous enough, and, profiting by the 
absorption of Mr. Griffith and hi followers in the heavy 
job of overhauling and remanning the official admin- 
istrative machinery, they are pushing their propaganda 
in the country with great energy. The selection of 
delegates from the Sinn Fein clubs to the Ard Fheis, 
to be held in Dublin next week, indicates clearly enough 
that Republicanism is still a force to be reckoned with, 
and that the supporters of the Treaty, though they 
would undoubtedly win easily in a popular election, 
must have a free hand from Great Britain if their position 
is not to be jeopardised. 

* * * 

The Labour upheaval raises a series of very compli- 
cated problems. It is important to understand that 
the movement is in no sense directed against the 
authority of the Provisional Government, nor was it 
inaugurated with the object of increasing their diffi- 
culties. A number of long-standing disputes happened 
by ill-luck to come to a head with the taking over of 
power by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins, and though the 
mass of Irish Labour is as anxious as Irish capital 
to ensure the stability of the new Administration, 
there has inevitably been a certain amount of friction 
and confusion. In some rural districts in Limerick 
and Cork groups of workers apparently imagined that 
the opening of a new era meant the right to confiscate 
property, and attempts have been made to seize mills 
and creameries. The action of these revolutionaries 
has obtained no support from responsible Labour leaders, 
and Liberty Hall throughout is steadily aiding the 
Provisional Government in its efforts to curb these 
outbreaks. It has been found necessary to declare 
martial law in a couple of areas; but it marks the 
difference between the new régime and that of Dublin 
Castle that the threat of martial law has been sufficient 
to maintain order without resort to any of its sanctions. 
If some Republicans are suspected of fishing in troubled 
waters for a party advantage, it is to the credit of the 
majority that they have resisted the temptation to 
make capital out of Labour difficulties. The com- 
mandant of one of the martial law areas is a member 
of Dail Eireann who made a violent speech against 
the Treaty, but though as a politician he may object 
to the Provisional Government, his promptness and 
vigour as a soldier in repressing disorder and preventing 
outrage have had an extraordinarily good effect. It 
would be absurd to underrate the dangers and diffi- 
culties that beset the path of the new Government, 


but given anything like a fair chance Irishmen at 
least have no doubt that their efforts will be crowned 


with success. 
a oe * 


Po.iTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Before joining the 
prophets who are now banking on an April dissolution, 
I should like to know the result of the by-elections, 
What, for instance, is to happen at Manchester ? Here we have 
a fight for a seat comprising part of Mr. Balfour’s old constituency, 
once a kind of Mecca of working-man Toryism, then one of the 
great Liberal trophies in the crash of 1906, afterwards a notable 
Labour prize, and since 1918 part of that solid segment of Man- 
chester Conservatism which is to-day the envy and reproach 
of the rather flabby yet curiously self-complacent school of 
politics that calls itself Manchester Liberalism. Does Toryism 
in Manchester, and therefore throughout a considerable part of 
Lancashire, stand to gain or lose from the facing-both-ways 
tactics so long pursued by the Liberal Januses? Frankly, I 
suspect the advantage to have slipped over to Labour. In that 
event, the contest should have far-reaching reactions. 


I suppose Manchester is one of the places, less numerous 
now than formerly, where a three-cornered fight would normally 
work out to the benefit of the Conservative candidate, though 
even there, I imagine, only when that candidate happened to 
be more Conservative than Coalitionist. At one time the rule 
seemed to be incapable of variation—none but Unionists could 
ever be returned by a minority vote. Electioneering experts 
tell me that such uniformity no longer prevails, but that, on 
the contrary, it may pay a Liberal candidate here, or a Labour 
candidate there, to have a multiplicity of rivals in the field, 
from which it would seem to follow that the importance of a 
pre-election arrangement between the anti-Coalition parties 
might easily be overrated. Hence, I suppose, the Attorney- 
General’s anxious plea for the second ballot. That reform is 


fast becoming a Coalitionist interest. 
* * * 


Events seem to be moving, after all, in favour of a Grey 
captaincy on the Liberal side. When the movement began 
some months ago it started from the top, possibly with some 
impetus from a few moneyed Liberals, and, perhaps for that 
reason, without success. I believe it then had Mr. Asquith’s 
passive assent. Even so, that statesman’s famous magnanimity 
could hardly have been proof against a certain sense of flattered 
self-esteem when the reluctance of the general body of Liberals 
to engage in fresh experiments in leadership became manifest. 
What of the position to-day? Clearly the shadow-Cabinet’s 
frustrated design (too open to be called a cabal) has now become 
a general impulse, permeating not only Liberal opinion, but 
the public mind as a whole. 

* * * 

From the Parliamentary point of view I should expect a 
Grey Premiership to be indistinguishable in practice from an 
Asquith one—assuming Mr. Asquith to be still leading in the 
Commons. In the eyes of the country there might be differences, 
mostly illusory, however. Grey would be a popular, if slightly 
legendary, figure-head, attracting to his Government a con- 
siderable mass of that cautious middle and neutral opinion 
which, ironically enough, has come to suspect in Asquith a 
firebrand of the authentic Liberal line, bred in the combustible 
tradition of Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman. Indeed, 
I am not sure that Labour does not subconsciously draw the 
same distinction, albeit with an entirely different moral. If so, 
a Liberal-Labour combination might be less feasible with Grey 
as leader than with Asquith. On the other hand, the latter's 
abdication from the chief post might enable Lord Robert Cecil 
to join up with an unblemished conscience, and it would assuredly 
in no way tend to retard defections from the Lloyd George 
camp. As for the seat of power, that, as Mr. Asquith knows, 
must remain in substance with the Minister who leads in the 


Commons. 
aL a om 


Meanwhile, I am looking forward to the effect of Lord Grey's 
new activities in the Lords, where opinion just now is even more 
fluid than in the Commons. For some time the Peers have 
been leaderless. They have never accepted Lord Curzon ; Lord 
Salisbury, after trial, they have discarded. To Lord Crewe 
they are merely polite, and, as for Lord Birkenhead and Lord 
Carson, in their lawyer-proof hearts they care as little for one as 
for the other. Since the late Duke of Devonshire, Grey is the 
closest approximation they have seen to their ideal spokesman 
not only in character, but also, unless I am mistaken, in his 
present anti-Coalitionist attitude. 
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EGYPT AND THE EMPIRE 


GYPT is now plunged once more into the 
k, melting pot. The deadlock foreseen by every- 

one outside the War Office is complete, and 
Lord Allenby is on his way home to put the views of 
responsible Egyptians and, presumably, his own as well 
before the Cabinet. Within a few weeks we may 
expect to be back at the position of last autumn, before 
Mr. Winston Churchill and his myopic allies in the War 
Office got the Milner Report put in the waste-paper 
basket and Adly Pasha shown to the door. The policy 
of the jackboot, tricked out with Lord Curzon’s 
flourishes, has had a short run. Its first announcement 
in Egypt was greeted with universal contempt and anger. 
It rallied the whole Egyptian people against us. No 
minister could be found willing to form a government 
on the terms it offered. But the “ moderate” men 
were afraid of the “ extremists,” it was said. The 
head and front of “ extremeness,”’ Zaghlul Pasha was 
deported with the most “disloyal”’ of his friends ; 
“extremist” newspapers were censored or suppressed. 
The Nationalists retaliated by proclaiming a Non- 
co-operation movement, and the authors of this 
proclamation were at once arrested. But the 
““ moderate ’’ leader, who was to be at once the saviour 
of his country and the faithful henchman of the 
British Government, has not appeared. And he will not 
appear. The Churchill-War Office plan has already 
failed, and its failure cannot be concealed even by 
its draftsmen. 

What is to be the new plan? The Foreign Office 
statement published last Monday throws little light 
on the matter. Parliament will be invited, we are 
told, to terminate the Protectorate, to recognise the 
existence of Egypt as a sovereign State, and to agree 
to the constitution of an Egyptian Parliament and 
the re-establishment of an Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, subject to certain guarantees on the 
part of Egypt; we must be assured of our “ Imperial 
communications,” we must have the right and the 
power of protecting the foreign communities, and we 
must be satisfied that Egypt is safeguarded against 
any outside aggression. These proposals contain, on 
the face of them, nothing that we did not know before. 
They mark no change in our policy, we are assured 
by the Daily Chronicle, anxious as always to show 
that its chameleon-like masters never change their 
colour; the object is “to remove the serious mis- 
understanding of our policy which is current in Egypt 
at present.” 

This is, of course, an official gloss to which no one 
will pay much attention either here or in Egypt. 
Sarwat Pasha has already made it plain that the 
pronouncement of the Foreign Office leaves the “ serious 
misunderstanding’ in Egypt precisely where it was. 
And in this country everybody who knows the ways of 
diplomacy can see that both the manner and the 
occasion of the pronouncement do point to a change 
in policy. In effect, Lord Curzon’s offensive letter to 
the Sultan is withdrawn, and the door is reopened for 
hegotiations, in which the terms of the “ Draft Treaty ” 
may be radically changed. It is evident that the 
High Commissioner is not being brought to London 
for the sole purpose of passing the time of day with 
the Cabinet; it is evident that the minimum con- 
ditions of Sarwat Pasha, like those of Adly Pasha before 
him, Cannot possibly be squared with the Draft Treaty ; 
and it is evident, finally, that public opinion here will 





not easily tolerate another breakdown, with the 
disastrous consequences that it would entail. There 
will be, we do not doubt, a considerable struggle before 
agreement can be reached. Sarwat demands that the 
whole question of the “ guarantees” shall be examined 
once more with complete freedom, and we may expect 
the reactionaries in the Cabinet who, though they 
have received a check, are not yet beaten, to fight 
inch by inch to retain their garrisons and their guns 
and the rest of their restrictions on Egyptian inde- 
pendence. There may even be a serious hitch at the 
outset over the appointment of the Egyptian delega- 
tion, since the Egyptian people will certainly require 
the release of their deported leaders before any negotia- 
tions begin and probably the inclusion of Zaghlul 
among the negotiators. We trust, however, that 
Mr. Lloyd George will have the wisdom not to stick 
on any petty point of dignity in this matter; he knows 
well how to make a virtue of necessity. In the end, 
both sides will be driven back to the only practicable 
solution of the problem—the acceptance, with what- 
ever qualifications in detail that may be necessary, 
of the Milner Report. 

Many months ago, in commenting on the Milner 
Report, we said that those who were responsible for 
this country and for the wider interests of the British 
Empire were at the parting of the ways. They have 
chosen to take the wrong path in Egypt, as they have 
elsewhere. And they have chosen the wrong path 
because their minds are muddled and their hand-to- 
mouth policies constantly fail to take account not merely 
of principles but of facts. Some of them, though 
presumably they know that a rather unusual war took 
place between 1914 and 1918, are ready, whenever 
it seems convenient, to shut their eyes to its most 
important effects. The immense torrent of nationalism 
that was suddenly liberated three years ago is as real 
a thing in Asia and in Africa as it is in Europe. But, 
while the nationalists of Czecho-Slovakia or the 
Balkans or Poland are acknowledged as patriots, the 
nationalists of countries with which we have a closer 
concern are assailed with undiscriminating abuse; the 
demand for “ self-determination’’ there is always the 
cry of agitators, extremists, disloyalists or ignorant 
mobs. This wanton misreading of the sentiment of 
nationality may succeed for the moment in creating 
a serviceable prejudice, but eventually it will lead to 
the grave blunders that we have seen in Egypt. Nor do 
our ministers appear to understand the psychology of the 
“liberalism " to which they pay so much lip-service 
in their speeches and manifestoes. The long reign of 
Mr. Lloyd George has obscured the meaning of many 
principles, and we are not accustomed in the breathless 
scramble of his political gymnastics to examine our 
views about the character of our Government overseas. 
Nevertheless, the British people are at bottom liberal 
in the largest sense of the word, and they have become 
more liberal since the war. This “ liberalism’ may be 
active—it may issue in enthusiastic, and even violent, 
idealism—or it may lurk in a more passive form, fading 
often into something like indifference. But, active or 
passive, it is a force to be reckoned with by politicians 
who think to ride the whirlwind and direct the storm of 
foreign affairs. The Imperialism of twenty years ago 
is a fallen idol; it may have a handful of votaries left 
in the office of the Morning Post and the military clubs, 
but the great mass of the nation has forgotten it. How 


many Englishmen regret the “loss” of Ireland? And 
how many Englishmen will thrill at the thought of an 
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Egypt dragooned into the British Empire? We do 
not believe that one man in a hundred in this country 
cares a brass button to-day about the number of red 
splotches on the map of the world, and we are quite 
certain that not one in ten thousand is willing to pay 
for adventures to increase them. Our militarists, we 
suspect, have already got an unpleasant hint on this 
last head from the proposals of the Geddes Committee 
for the reduction of the Army. If the statesmen could 
grasp the full significance of these effects of the war— 
the strength of national sentiments, the _liberal- 
mindedness of the British public and the tightness of 
the British purse—they would save both us and 
themselves a great deal of anxiety. 

In saying all this, we are not arguing against the 
genuine ideals of the Empire. We do not want dis- 
integration, but re-integration. In point of fact, the 
surest method of disintegrating the British Empire 
is precisely that which the old Imperialists are so 
eager to pursue—the method of holding it together 
by force. The futility of that method has been 
exposed in Ireland, it is being exposed now in 
Egypt, and, if we are not careful, it will be 
exposed before long in India. The task of states- 
men is to find new bases for their imperial policy. 
In Egypt, at least, the way is plain. Egypt is not, 
and never has been, a part of the British Empire. 
But there is no reason why Egypt should not be bound 
in the closest ties, and bound of her own free will, 
to the British Commonwealth of Nations. She will 
have her own status—a status not unlike that of the 
“* client ’’ kingdoms allied with the Roman Empire, yet 
better than this, because both freer and more secure from 
imperial aggression. Egyptians may not like the word 
“* client,”” and there is no reason why we should use it. 
But, in fact, we must for the present have a privileged 
position in Egypt, unless Egypt is to grasp at the shadow 
and lose the substance of her independence. And we, 
on our side, cannot assure our interests or anyone 
else’s by bombs and bayonets. The British taxpayers 
will not pay for the bombs and the bayonets, and, 
even if they would, an Egyptian boycott could defeat 
them. 


BRIDGING THE BOYNE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


T was a foregone conclusion that the Craig-Collins pact 
I would be received with rapturous enthusiasm by 
supporters of the Treaty. Ireland has always realised 

that victory in the struggle with England would not be 
victory in any real sense of the word, unless it established, 
if not unity, at least a basis of agreement between North 
and South. For this reason not a few Sinn Feiners who 
were anything but uncompromising Republicans were 
inclined to look askance at the Treaty as a document under 
which, though Ireland got in the main what she wanted 
as against England, the Six Counties retained, on paper 
at any rate, all they wanted as against Ireland. Anti- 
ratificationists insisted noisily that acceptance of the Free 
State destroyed the last hope of abolishing partition, and 
made no secret of their belief that this cry would swing 
the country to their side. The astounding news that Mr. 
Collins and Sir James Craig had arrived at an understanding 
after a few hours’ discussion was for Mr. De Valera and his 
followers a broadside between wind and water. They are 
endeavouring to make capital by criticism of details, but 
they cannot dispute the central fact that the agreement 
to eliminate English interference in discussions about the 
future relations between the Free State and the Northern 
Government disposes of Mr. De Valera’s argument that 





the Anglo-Irish Treaty was framed by cunning British 
statesmen and foisted on the confiding Irish delegates with 
the express object of making this development impossible. 


There was no need for Mr. Collins to organise a campai 
in favour of the agreement in the Free State, but it was 
recognised that Sir James Craig stood in a very different 
position. In signing his name to the document he displayed 
courage of a much higher kind than Lord Carson ever 
showed as an Ulster leader. He knew, of course, that he 
could rely on the support of Northern business men, who 
had come to see that to make terms with Sinn Fein was a 
preferable alternative to anarchy, and on the backing of 
all decent people horrified by the killings that had become 
part of the daily routine of Belfast life. According to one 
of the heads of the local police force, the city was at the 
mercy of 7,000 “‘ armed hooligans,” a view confirmed by 
General Cameron, the competent military authority, who 
bluntly told a deputation of “ loyalists” that whatever 
may have been the origin of the troubles, religion and 
politics had now very little to do with their continuance, 
The Orange assumption that no crimes were committed 
except by Sinn Fein gunmen simply meant that desperadoes 
on the other side enjoyed unlimited licence to murder, 
loot and burn, and, as was to be expected, in the exercise 
of these privileges they were ceasing to trouble themselves 
much about party distinctions. To repress a spirit of 
lawlessness blooded by long excesses and stimulated by 
the immunity which its devotees enjoyed is no easy task, 
and it would be premature to say that all danger of an 
explosion is at end. But it is a hopeful fact that since 
the pact was signed shootings have ceased, and the military 
authorities are so satisfied with the improved situation 
that they have decided to withdraw the curfew regulations. 


Apart from the desire of the average Belfast citizen to 
return to something like ordinary civilised conditions, 
it was clear that the creation of a Provisional Government 
in Dublin established an entirely new state of affairs. 
Ulster, it is important to remember, accepted the Greenwood 
Home Rule Act under duress. She consented to work it 
because she believed that if she did so England would be 
unable to grant concessions to Sinn Fein at her expense, 
and also in the hope that by setting up a Government on 
her own account she was making it impossible for the 
rest of Ireland to obtain a settlement in accordance with 
the popular will. There has been a sad awakening from 
these pleasant dreams. The terms of the Treaty have 
convinced the Ulster leaders, if not Mr. De Valera’s ex- 
tremists, that Great Britain has no intention of using the 
Six Counties as a fortified bridgehead, and, what is still 
more outrageous from the Orange point of view, that she 
is prepared to buy off Southern opposition at the expense 
of Northern susceptibilities. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Chamberlain warmly repudiate the charge of treachery. 
But these denials carry little weight in Ulster which, while 
demanding equality in name, took it for granted that this 
would mean supremacy in practice. Supremacy has 
definitely gone, and the maintenance of equality is by no 
means an easy job. The Six Counties realised from the 
first that the Home Rule Act was unworkable except on 
the assumption that England, having designed it as an 
instrument to hit Sinn Fein, would be prepared to make 
good its defects as far as Ulster is concerned. But Downing 
Street now stands ostentatiously aloof, and the Northern 
Parliament finds itself faced with financial chaos and an 
ever-increasing burden of taxation. As an example of the 
reckless way in which expenditure has been piled up, it 
is sufficient to point out that the Six Counties to-day are 
maintaining a police force as strong as all Ireland possessed 
in 1914, though Ireland by common consent was then the 
most over-policed country in Europe. 

There is no need to look far for explanations of the fierce 
outburst against English politicians of all parties, but it 
should not be forgotten that this outburst is quite in keeping 
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with Orange traditions. Belfast has a record of opposition 
to Downing Street rule as consistent as that of Dublin, 
though the hostility sprang from very different motives. 
It is equally in accordance with historical precedents that 
the split with England should be followed by a movement 
to hold out a hand to the South. When Ulster joined 
Ireland in the last decades of the eighteenth century the 
original impulse was less to create a new Irish nation, though 
this was the result, than to obtain backing for Ulster’s 
special claim to Parliamentary privileges. In the same 
way the League of North and South in Victorian days was 
due directly to a threat against Ulster tenant-right. That 
the new entente should be inspired by enlightened self- 
interest rather than a sense of brotherhood may depress 
sentimentalists, but it promises to work none the less 
effectively on this account. And if the sense of brotherhood 
has yet to come, it is recognised for the first time in living 
memory that Irishmen of all sections are members of the 
same family who, however difficult they may find it, must 
learn to live together. William Allingham long ago summed 
up Nationalist feeling on this subject : 

We're one at heart, if you are Ireland’s friend. 

Though far asunder our opinions tend, 

There are but two great parties in the end. 

So far as can be gathered Belfast is taking more kindly 
to the new state of affairs than anyone expected. English 
Diehards will shudder no doubt at the declaration of one 
of the most strenuous organisers of the Ulster Volunteers 
in Carson days that he would trust Sir James Craig and 
Mr. Collins before any British statesman, but the utterance 
represents pretty accurately Ulster opinion. Even before 
Sir James Craig concluded his agreement the average 
Orangeman had developed a weakness for Mr. Collins. 
In public, it is true, he damned him as “ the head of the 
murder-gang ”’; in private his view was that of the Orange 
worker who confided to a Nationalist acquaintance : “ Mick’s 
the lad can put it across the English. If we had him we 
wouldn’t be the way we are.” And the transformation of 
the dashing guerilla into the politician anxious above all 
things to seek peace and ensue it has aroused extraordinary 
interest. Fortunately, Mr. Collins is not handicapped, like 
Mr. De Valera, by declarations that Ulster is a rock to be 
blasted out of the path. His first speech after the truce 
was a plea for reconciliation ; in the Dail debates he ex- 
pressly renounced the idea of coercing Ulster. He has now 
shown that with him these professions are not mere words, 
and daring to be generous he is certain to find that 
generosity, as always in Irish politics, will prove an excellent 
investment. 

The South has not surrendered much that was of material 
value by the decision to end the boycott. On the contrary, 
not a few Sinn Feiners always held that the measure by 
its denial of the economic unity of Ireland helped to 
strengthen the partitionist case, and its practical results 
were enormously exaggerated. Belfast industries were 
never seriously hampered, much less crippled, by the ukase, 
the principal effect of which was to confirm Orangemen 
in their view that Sinn Fein aimed at political power less 
to benefit its adherents than to obtain the means of destroy- 
ing Northern prosperity. It is a good day’s work for 
Ireland that this contention can no longer be seriously 
urged. There are, indeed, some militant Republicans who 
are less anxious to bridge the gulf between North and 
South than to make things difficult for Mr. Griffith and 
Mr. Collins. In defiance of the decree of Dail Eireann as 
well as the Provisional Government, these partisans decline 
to raise the boycott, and have ordered Belfast commercial 
travellers out of several Southern towns at the point of the 
revolver. Tactics of this kind, if persisted in, can have 
only one result. They are not likely to succeed in driving 
Ulster into the Republican camp, but they will almost 
certainly paralyse the national movement by reducing it 
to a chaos of warring factions. It is taken for granted 
that these things are not done by Mr. De Valera’s orders, 





but they are done by men who profess to accept his leader- 
ship, and he owes it to Ireland as well as to himself to use 
his authority to prevent this wrecking game. 

More important than the removal of the boycott is the 
fact that the Northern and Southern Governments have 
pledged themselves to work together on certain specified 
questions. Already friendly interchanges have taken place 
between Belfast and Dublin administrative departments, 
and while no thorny problem has yet come up for solution 
the eagerness of each side to oblige the other and make 
allowances for its point of view is exceedingly hopeful. 
By their concordat with Ulster the heads of the Provisional 
Government accept the view that if Irish unity is to be 
achieved it must be by mutual agreement. This is a clear 
gain in the national sense, though it may for a time create 
political difficulties by giving a handle to less scrupulous 
Republicans who will not hesitate to represent every con- 
ciliatory measure as an ignoble surrender. But the Irish 
public can be trusted to judge by results, and the whole- 
hearted chorus of applause that greeted the announcement 
of the Craig-Collins pact indicates strongly that popular 
opinion realises the value of magnanimity in dealing with 
the North. 

For the first time there is good will on both sides, but 
even with good will the rocks in the road are sufficiently 
formidable. The worst danger is the very natural tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the nature and extent of the concessions 
which the opposing parties have agreed to make. Sinn Fein 
is prepared to deal with the Northern Government, but this 
does not mean, as Sir James Craig appeared to assume, 
that Sinn Fein members are ready to enter the Six Counties 
Parliament. The oath of allegiance bars the way, and to 
insist that the oath shall be taken before further negotia- 
tions are entered upon would be merely to provide capital 
for Mr. De Valera, a development as little to the liking of 
Sir James Craig as of Mr. Collins. On the other hand, 
supporters of the Free State have scarcely realised that 
Ulster has no intention of surrendering at discretion. Sir 
James Craig’s speech indicates that he is not unwilling to 
come in, but it indicates also that he will make terms with 
Ireland only on the same basis of equality which Ireland 
demanded as a preliminary to the Downing Street Con- 
ference. Inevitably the process of bargaining will generate 
friction, and with so many hot-heads on all sides eager to 
stir up trouble the peacemakers must be prepared for 
trying times. The most hopeful feature of the situation is 
that North and South have been compelled to see that 
bridging the Boyne is no longer a matter of sentiment, 
but an urgent practical need which cannot be delayed 
much longer if Orange and Green alike are to avoid the 
shipwreck of all their hopes. 


STABILISING THE CURRENCIES 
OF EUROPE 


MONG the financial questions to be discussed at the 
Genoa Conference there appear on the Agenda 
two items of first-rate importance: Currencies 

and Central Banks. That European statesmen have at 
last thought it desirable to confer on monetary questions, 
even if no practical remedies are to be expected, is an 
important symptom of the slow advance towards a saner 
outlook. At the Paris Peace Conference the monetary 
problems of Europe never received more than passing 
attention. When Germany warned the Big Four that the 
the penal clauses of the Treaty would compel her to inflate, 
they turned a deaf ear; if they understood the point at 
all, they no doubt thought, ““So much the worse for 
Germany.” It never occurred to them to think, “So 
much the worse for the Allies.” And yet our chief pre- 
occupation at the moment is to stop the sole means by 
which the German Government has found it possible to 
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carry out, even partially, the terms of the Reparations 
settlement. We now want Germany to stabilise her cur- 
rency and stop inflation; for without stabilisation we 
cannot trade with her. 

It is important to consider what we mean by stability 
and stabilisation. Stability has become the watchword of 
politicians in difficulty. Just as Sir Eric Geddes, the 
reputed spendthrift, is now the champion of economy, so 
Mr. Winston Churchill, whose instability has become 
proverbial, has now come forward as the prophet of stability. 
But stabilising the Coalition is one thing, stabilising 
European currencies is another. Political stability is an 
essentially conservative idea; monetary stability is an 
almost revolutionary novelty. Even the most conservative 
bankers have hardly yet accepted the idea of “ stable 
money.” They are still wedded to the instability of the 
gold standard. 

Stabilising the European settlement, as embodied in the 
Peace Treaties, is demonstrably incompatible with the 
stabilisation of European currencies. Before European 
Governments can stabilise their currencies they must 
balance their budgets; and for many countries it is 
physically impossible to balance their budgets until the 
settlement of Paris is revised. Germany, Austria, Hungary 
and Bulgaria cannot balance their budgets until the Allies 
allow them to; Poland and France cannot or will not, so 
long as they have to rely on armed force to enforce the 
settlement. The first business of the Genoa Conference is 
therefore to choose between enforcing the Treaties and 
reconstructing Europe. Even Mr. Lloyd George cannot 
do both. 

Supposing that at Genoa (or later) a political settlement 
is reached, which is based on a fair measure of consent in 
all the important countries of Europe, the possibility of 
stabilising European currencies at once assumes importance, 
far more importance even than the removal of customs 
barriers and the extension of free trade. The first step 
will be for every country to introduce the necessary 
financial reforms to enable it to balance its budget. If 
we are ever in the happy position of being able to decrease 
taxation in this country, we might profitably assist many 
of the new States by lending them a few superfluous tax- 
collectors. The next step would be to restore normal 
relations between the Governments and the Central Banks, 
whereby the Banks would be freed from political control, 
and would no longer be compelled to make unlimited 
advances to cover budget deficits. Governments would 
then have to live within their income or borrow in the 
open market. Having arrived so far, the time will have 
come for each country to fix a new legal parity for its unit 
of currency. It is at this point that a host of unprecedented 
complications and possibilities will arise, which bankers 
and economists have hardly yet begun to study. In order 
to find our way through the complexities of the task, 
let us imagine a Committee of Three appointed to settle 
the monetary affairs of Europe—say, Professor Cassel, 
Professor Irving Fisher and Mr. Keynes. What course 
would they advocate ? 

On the vexed question of the gold standard we imagine 
that the experts would be in favour of restoring it in form, 
in order to abolish it in substance. Each country would 
first be invited to fix a new gold parity—that is, a parity 
with the United States dollar. In this country many 
persons are so anxious to see the pound raised in value, 
under the mistaken idea that it would cheapen our wheat 
and make it easier to pay our debt to the United States, 
that our Committee might seriously consider fixing the 
new parity of the pound sterling at five dollars—for the 
sake of mathematical convenience and for the benefit of 
bond-holders, if for no other reason. On the other hand, 
they might prefer to see it stabilised at about its present 
value. Probably in the end they would fix on $4.86, 
chiefly for sentimental reasons, hoping that a rise of prices 
in the United States would produce this result, through 





depreciation of the dollar without appreciation of the 
pound, and so relieve us of the unpleasant necessity of 
giving further bonuses to bond-holders. In other countries, 
however, the Committee would have little use for sentiment, 
They would decree drastic and final devaluation. But 
what basis would they take? Should they take the 
internal or the external purchasing power of the depreciated 
currencies, the former being generally higher than the 
latter? In some countries the difference between the 
levels is comparatively small. Professor G. Mortara, for 
instance, in a recently published study, gives us some 
interesting evidence of the approximation of the two values 
of this paper lira. A given sum of lire, he shows, will buy 
almost the same weight of certain articles (notably wheat, 
Indian corn and raw wool) in Italy and in the United States, 
But in Germany the internal purchasing power of the 
mark is about one-twentieth of its pre-war value, the 
external one-fortieth. If they try to fix the value of the 
mark at one-twentieth, that is about 400 to the £, then the 
Reichsbank would have to face an enormous liquidation 
of marks held abroad which would impose an impossible 
drain on its gold and foreign balances and give 100 per 
cent. profit to present holders. On the other hand, if the 
new parity was fixed at one-fortieth, the redemption of 
foreign holdings of marks would be easier; but the effects 
internally would be highly dangerous, since prices would 
have to double before they had reached the world level. 
If, when the time comes, there is still a substantial difference 
between internal and external values, the best course will 
probably be to fix the new parity intermediate between 
the two, but to approximate as much as possible to the 
external value. 

We have called the new parities gold parities, but there 
will have to be important reservations on this point. No 
European belligerents, with the possible exceptions of 
Great Britain and France, will be able to afford to keep 
large reserves of gold as cover for their note issue. Nor 
is’ it necessary or even desirable that they should. If 
every country in Europe began to accumulate a normal 
gold cover, the value of gold in the world market would be 
forced up, and the difficulties of balancing budgets and 
carrying the burden of war debts would become intolerable 
for almost every country. Our committee, then, will 
presumably adopt Professor Cassel’s proposal for inter- 
national action to stabilise the value of gold itself—thus 
virtually abandoning gold as the ultimate measure of 
value. In order to stabilise gold, the Central Banks would 
be invited to form a Consortium, or at least to adopt some 
form of Monetary Convention. They would pool all their 
gold and deposit it in a single European centre, probably 
and preferably London. Each country would then aim at 
stabilising its currency at par with the new gold pound 
by buying or selling exchange on London at fixed rates, 
and for this purpose, and as backing for their note issues, 
they would always maintain a safe reserve of foreign bills 
and balances in London among their principal liquid assets. 
This is the technique of what the economists call the “ gold 
exchange standard.” The Consortium of Central Banks 
would also need to pursue a common discount policy. 
Let us suppose that it decides to entrust the discount 
policy, not to the unfettered discretion of the Bank of 
England, but to a Joint Consultative Committee of Central 
Banks. The final step would then be to endeavour to 
maintain price-levels in all European countries on an even 
keel by raising or lowering the Bank Rate and thus checking 
any substantial rise or fall in prices. 

Within the limits of an article it is impossible to do 
more than sketch the barest outlines of what such a com- 
mittee as we have imagined might recommend. We have 
merely attempted to give a concrete meaning to “ stability” 
for the benefit of those who still hope to see a real effort 
made at Genoa or elsewhere, not to give permanence to a 
radically unstable political settlement, but to stabilise and 
rebuild the very foundations of European civilisation. 
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REVIEWERS OF EVERYTHING 


IR CHARLES HIGHAM, M.P., has been saying 
during the week that the English people can 
and must be persuaded by advertisement to 
eat more - He also a to think 

that the Englishman can and should be persuaded 
by advertisement to eat at least as much roast beef 
as his forefathers. Sir Charles makes almost a religion 
of advertising. He was reported in the Press a few 
weeks ago as saying that he liked Worthing as a 
seaside resort, but that he always went to Margate 
because Margate advertised. Professional passion of 
so intense a kind is rare. At the same time, other 
people besides Sir Charles Higham have made the 
remark that this is an age of advertisement, and we 
are sometimes inclined to think that it may be partly 
true. Some people speak as if this were the glory 
of the age, some as if it were the shame. As a matter 
of fact, it is neither. We can easily imagine a man 
doing many worse things than advertising: we can 
easily imagine him doing several things more necessary 
to the salvation of his soul. Advertising is a wholly 
admirable thing as a means of spreading the news 
about good wares. It becomes an evil only if it is 
used as a means of suppressing the news about bad 
or indifferent or imperfect wares, and of foisting these 
on an unsuspecting public. Critics of the Press often 
declare that the advertiser is a tyrant who has 
destroyed the freedom of the modern newspaper. 
He expects not criticisms but “ puffs’ when he 
advertises. He would be horrified to find that the 
soap or cigarettes or millinery that he had advertised 
in one part of the paper had been subjected to frank 
and fair criticism in the news columns. Various 
suggestions have been put forward for checking the 
inroads the advertiser has been making on the parts 
of the paper nominally devoted to news. We can 
think of no practical suggestion for doing this except 
that all the advertisers should, in the public interest, 
submit their wares to honest and impartial criticism 
as the advertisers of books, theatres and concerts do. 
When a publisher brings out a book, he not only 
advertises it in the leading papers but sends copies of 
the book round to the papers in order that they may 
say what they think about it. He knows that the 
laudatory things he says about the book in his 
advertisement may all be contradicted in the review 
columns ; yet, unless he is a very cunning or a very 
foolish man, he does not attempt to bribe any 
respectable paper to echo his opinion of his wares. 
Experience tells him that, if he has good books to 
sell, the criticisms of an honest paper will sell more 
of them than the puffs of a paper the opinions of 
which are for sale. Most of the advertising of books 
is done, in consequence, in papers in which the 
reviewer is free to express his opinion on the books 
that reach him without interference on the part of 
the advertiser. It is true that publishers will not 
advertise in a paper in which the reviewers lie in 
ambush for authors with bludgeons. Bludgeoning, 
however, though an amusing game for beginners, 
‘8 not criticism, any more than puffing is criticism. 
Professional antipathy may be as dishonest as pro- 
fessional sympathy, and, if the payment is in pleased 
vanity instead of money, that is an economical rather 
than an ethical difference. When we say that reviewing 
in reputable English papers is honest, then—poor but 
honest, if you like—we do not mean that any reviewer 
is allowed to insult or assault any author he pleases. 
hel we mean is that, if he is reproved for cruelty 

authors, it is more likely to be in the interests, 
hot of the advertisers, but of simple decency. The 
a advertiser and the ordinary reviewer have 
we a fairly clear notion ef the position of the line 

yond which criticism cannot decently go. Within 


those limits reviewers may talk as frankly of authors 
as leader-writers talk of statesmen. Publishers have 
discovered that frankness of this kind does not hinder 
the sale of their books. Mr. Hardy has been violently 
attacked: Mr. Kipling has been violently attacked. 
Mr. Wells has been sneered at: Mr. Bennett has been 
sneered at. It makes no difference. The advertisers 
go on advertising, and readers go on reading. 


Much the same is true of plays, of concerts, “even 
of the cinema. Opinion is free, though advertisement 
is paid for. What we should like to see would be a 
staff of critics in every newspaper office reviewing 
with equal frankness all the other things that men 
sell and buy. A new soap should be reviewed like 
a new book of verse, and a new safety-razor like a 
new opera. Nor should this criticism be confined 
to new things. It should continually be turned on 
established things to see if they are still as good as 
they used to be. This would be an _ extremely 
interesting as well as useful form of criticism. It 
would represent what human beings are constantly 
talking about, for human beings are constantly talking 
about the things they buy, and either praising them 
or complaining about them. For instance, to take 
one thing, we ) Fino heard since the war a considerable 
number of complaints about the quality of the Gillette 
safety-razor blades. Yet these complaints find no 
echo in the public Press. If there were critics of 
things in general on the staffs of the newspapers, the 
proprietors would have heard long ago that some 
of their blades are not so satisfactory as the pre-war 
blades, and would have taken steps to provide blades 
with an edge more keen and more lasting. Certain 
critics declare that the blades that come from the 
United States factory of the firm are better than the 
blades that come from the Canadian factory. A 
reviewer of “men’s toilet requisites’ would help to 
keep the public and the producers in touch on matters 
like this. It is possible that in the end he might 
benefit the producers even more than the public. In 
present circumstances, the producer may easily fail 
to learn until it is too late that there is any public 
dissatisfaction with his wares, and a rival may have 
time to oust him from the market before he has 
discovered that there is anything the matter. Who 
has not seen this happen -— and again in what 
is called the restaurant world? A restaurant begins 
well; the food is good, the company good. The 
manager either begins to economise and to give poorer 
dishes, or to popularise and to destroy the character 
of his restaurant. If every newspaper had a reviewer 
of restaurants on its staff, many a failure of this kind 
might have been averted. At present, there is no 
public opinion about restaurants. There is plenty of 
private opinion, however, and it is surprising how 
quickly the rumour of a decline in the quality of the 
food, drink or service spreads. Much the same is 
true of tea-shops and public-houses. A timely review 
might save many a tea-shop from disaster, by pointing 
out something that was alienating the customers— 
whether niggardly butter on the scones, too slow 
service or creamless éclairs. As for public-houses, 
they would keep a whole staff of reviewers wm as 
it would be unfair to ask any journalist to sample all 
the liquors in more than two houses a night. A band 
of trained reviewers of this kind would, we believe, 
do more for the cause of temperance than a Band 
of Hope. Every publican would begin to make his 
bar attractive and clean, and to sell only the purest 
beer and the purest whisky. There would be a Press 
boom of certain public-houses as there is of certain 
plays, and all London would flock to them, standing 
outside in queues awaiting admission. 


There are many other things we should especially like 
to see criticised in the Press —things that seem 
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not to have recovered from the war. There are pianola 
rolls, for instance. We have found in the last two 
years that some of the | rolls are not easy to 
rewind, owing probably to the fact that the spool-ends 
are not made large enough. If it is a war-time economy 
in wood that makes some of the rolls so loose and so 
difficult to wind tightly, a newspaper critic should 
have been pointing out to the manufacturers an easily- 
amended fault. As it is, a private citizen, even if he 
thinks of writing to the manufacturers, seldom carries 
out his intention, and, if he did, his word would not 
carry so much weight as a criticism in the Press. 
Other things of which we have heard complaints are 
the too short bootlace, the sole that does not keep 
out the water, the sock that goes into holes during 
the first wearing. Of all these things the Press would 
do well to take note. These are among the three-score 
matters in which human beings are interested. Of all 
the reviewers suggested, none, we fancy, would have 
a more responsible position than the reviewer of 
tobaccos. Tebheoes and cigarettes are subjects on 
which men differ even more fundamentally than on 
literature. We have known rich men who would 
smoke nothing but Gold Flake, and we have known 
a man with a substantial income who would smoke 
nothing but Wild Woodbine. Others refuse all 
cigarettes except Turkish, and others al] except 
tian, and they dogmatise about brands as literary 
critics dogmatise about Elizabethan dramatists. The 
present writer can pretend to no expert knowledge of 
cigarettes beyond what can be got by smoking forty 
or more cigarettes a day. But, as he smoked them, 
he often lon to be an official critic of cigarettes, 
so that he might call attention to the decline of certain 
brands as other men write on the decline of the novel 
or the decline of the theatre. The worst of it is, it is 
difficult to be sure whether it is the brand of cigarettes 
or oneself that has changed. Are Three Castles, for 
instance, of which the present writer has smoked 
more than of any other kind, what they used to be? 
Did a Three Castles cigarette always burn itself out 
to the end if set down alight on an ash-tray, and is 
this slow self-combustion a virtue in a cigarette? 
Arid what of the paper that is used in cigarettes ? 
Is it true that the paper gives off a poison—carbon 
monoxide—which causes fatty degeneration of the 
heart? We do not even know the name of the 
cigarettes which, according to the doctor at an inquest 
the other day, gave a man heart-disease, owing to 
the paper used. Critics of cigarettes would educate 
public opinion on these points, and give us the names 
of the brands least likely to cause dry pharyngitis. 
Then there would be the critics of shops—critics of 
the grocer, critics of the baker, critics of the fruiterer, 
critics of the stores. All these shops would be the 
better for an occasional glance from the reviewers’ eye. 
We should also like to review the coal-merchant, the 
chemist and the clergyman. If this were permitted, 
we feel sure England would ring with complaints as 
she has never rung before. Every newspaper would 
become an organ of complaints, and reviewers and 
readers would go on complaining until everything in 
the shops was perfect. As men are never so happy 
as when they are complaining, this would make the 
newspapers exceedingly popular. 


RURAL INDUSTRIES 


r | SHERE are lovers of the countryside who look forward 
to the time when it shall be improved out of 
recognition. Under the egis of the Electricity 

Commissioners, light and power are to reach the remote 

village, the still more distant farm-steading. By the side 

of the electrified railway line we are to see the factory, the 
centre of a model village in which, instead of doing old- 





fashioned domestic jobs, the emancipated housewife presses 

a button or pulls down a switch. Incidentally, Iam surethat 

the factory will be amorphous, that every house in the model 

village will have a slate roof, that local regulations will 
proscribe thatch, red tiles, dormer windows and gables as 
calculated to provoke sympathy with a banned past. 

In place of our present farms, with all their exasperating 
defects and their strange sense of peace and beauty, we shall 
have the factory farm. The plough team will disappear, 
the cows will be milked by machinery, fields will be subjected 
to regulations, anyone showing less than an area of one 
hundred acres will be subject to penalty, and hedgerows will 
disappear. Science will create a substitute for the warblers, 
hirundines and the rest of our summer visitors that provide 
us with a crop in return for our labours by eating countless 
millions of insects that would devour it if they had a chance. 
In this revivified rural England there will be strictly regu- 
lated hours of labour and ample wages; any deficiency in 
the supply of money required to meet them will be made 
good by a Government which will not be at liberty to impose 
a tax on imported foodstuffs. Men, women and children 
will be uniformly gay and happy, for any other mental 
condition will be an offence against the country bye-laws. 

I am not going to suggest that this glorious programme is 
even unfolded in all its nakedness to the public eye; it 
dwells in the minds of the rural reformers, most of whom 
were born within sound of Bow Bells or some provincial 
equivalent ; it peeps through their comparison between what 
is and what shall be in the near future. In the matter of 
rural industries, Miss K. S. Woods has written an excellent 
record of investigations round Oxford,* but it has never 
occurred to her that for the regulation of the conduct of 
these industries the countryside needs a machinery of its 
own devising. Miss Woods demands unions, trade boards, 
councils, organisations ; the idea of any rural occupation 
being at once independent and content would, I fear, rouse 
her to a state of indignation. 

‘Few people realise how many rural industries are left to 
England—turnery, barrel-hoop making, cooperage, broom, 
hurdle and rake making, basket and glove making, leather 
dressing, knitting, lace-making, weaving, and the rest. 
They came into prominence during the war because some of 
the countries that used to supply our markets were fighting 
and there was no tonnage to spare for the import of things 
that could not be classed as necessities. So prices rose, the 
demand was steady and, down to the end of 1919, there 
seemed to be some chance of a real revival of rural work, 
carried out in certain cases under open-air conditions. 
Nobody appears to have paused to consider that, when the 
markets of the world reopened, prices were bound to fall or 
that in the end those who worked hardest must capture the 
trade. A great many efforts were made to conduct rural 
industries on urban lines and to create conditions of employ- 
ment and remuneration that would effectually remove from 
the commodity produced its chance of finding a purchaser. 

There was a time when the English village was to a large 
extent self-supporting. Owing to the absence of good roads 
and although railway lines had not been invented, transport 
was nearly as inefficient as it is to-day, but people were 
more content than we are because they did not look to it to 
solve any of their problems. So the village encouraged 
men and women to do their best, and it bought their wares 
and made people self-supporting at the time of their lives 
when, in these days, they need an old-age pension. I believe 
that such conditions might be restored. We have with us 
to-day a very large number of Women’s Institutes, two 
thousand and more, and between them they could run the 
rural industries of the country. The work is not so difficult 
as it seems to be, provided that the basic facts are borne in 
mind. In the first instance, the industry must be one that 
can find its raw material in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Secondly, there must be a little skilled instruction. Thirdly, 


* Rural Industries Round Oaford. The Clarendon Press. 
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there must be a central depot in the county town to which 
the best of what cannot be sold on the spot may be consigned. 
There should of course be a central warehouse in London, 
where samples could be seen and orders placed. The 
British Government provides this at State expense—in 
Rangoon—for the Burmese Village Iudustries. 


The ideal rural industry is that to which the trained 
hand can turn at will. I remember talking with a cigarrera 
in Seville outside the factory that Prosper Merimée and 
Bizet between them made famous, the factory that no 
producer of opera has ever been able to reproduce. The 
cigarrera, who wore a red rose behind her ear, told me that 
everybody loved the factory because if you knew the 
work, you came and went as you pleased. You signed on, 
worked your own hours and were paid for what you did. If 
there should be a feria, a fiesta, a corrida de toros, you 
left the tabaqueria and went to it; if there was work to do 
in the house, you did not go to the factory. Rural 
industries properly organised should provide both regular 
and seasonal work, because the supply of good hand-made 
products, sold at a reasonable price without being touched 
by the meddling fingers of any middleman, should fall 
short of the demand. 


There are two views of rural industries. Some hold that 
they help agriculture by giving it a reserve of labour in such 
busy seasons as haytime and harvest, others fear that the 
rural industry may tend to subsidise low wages and so 
depress the rural standard of life and work. This fear is 
extraordinarily urban. When markets improve, farm wages 
must rise, first, because public opinion has been stirred 
deeply by the spectacle of the patient, long-suffering farm 
worker robbed of his Wages Board, and, secondly, because 
there are two strong and politically intelligent Unions 
behind the farm worker able and eager to direct his vote. 
If, on the other hand, prices continue to decline, or the 
farmer remains the victim of trusts, combines, associations 
and financiers, then he will pass a part of his losses on to 
his workers and wages will fall further. It follows that, if 
rural industries can be established on a reasonable basis and 
carried on by skilled men and women, their tendency will be 
to make the trained hand independent. He will not feel 
that the farm, whatever the reward of labour, provides the 
only string to his bow. So far as observation teaches me, 
the real trouble with our rural industries is that very few 
producers are able to get into direct touch with consumers. 
I buy baskets from a man who makes them (but I want 
very few), hurdles from the maker, horse shoes from the 
local smith, occasionally a broom, a wheelbarrow, a halter, 
a bit of saddlery or a garden chair, at first hand. Every 
other industry is beset by the middleman, and even in 
those I have named he attempts to intervene. The Women’s 
Institutes could supply his place, for they have now estab- 
lished themselves firmly, not only in the village but in the 
confidence and even the affection of those who live there. 
They could keep rural industries from the sweater by 
invoking the force of public opinion. 


There is no surer way of repopulating the countryside. 
There are tens of thousands of people who have gifts that 
tural industry would exercise, people with some small 
measure of independence and some handicap that keeps 
them from full activity. Weaving and spinning, lace- 
making, glove-making, these occupations may help to fill 
the winter season, leaving the spring and the summer for 
the raising of flowers, the production of honey, eggs, table 
poultry or fruit for the market, provided always that there 
be some effective system of marketing, backed by efficient 
transport. It is just the lack of a rural industry to fall back 
on in the slack season that renders nugatory so many of the 
Summer efforts of the smallholder. The proper tendency 
to develop is that which leads to individual production; the 
real danger before rural industries is that they should fall 
into the hands of those who will endeavour to run them on 
factory lines. He who seeks to organise individuality out of 





existence is an enemy of the honest rural industrialist, whether 
he comes offering a factory or a trade board. All that is 
needed is an association with wide views, one that places a 
populous countryside among the first solutions of our 
national problems, one that can offer instruction or direction 
to those who need either. Any proposal that tends to 
introduce factory conditions into the country should be 
regarded with suspicion. If a factory must come, let it 
arrive in all its ugliness and efficiency and stand for the 
thing it is. 

The rural industry should be one that can be followed at 
home or in the village hall, much as the cigarrera followed 
her task; nor should it be judged by the ordinary urban 
standards. Do not let it be banned because it cannot provide 
a livelihood; perhaps it helps to make a little private means 
provide one. Perhaps, by reason of a rural industry, there 
is a little more esprit de corps in a village, a little more work 
with pleasant associations, some wider intimacy between 
different classes of the community, some lightening of that 
complaint which I have never been able to understand, the 
“dullness” of country life. If an industry will do so much 
as this, it deserves encouragement and support. 

8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
POLES AND GERMANS 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaresMan. 

S1r,—In your issue of January 14th Mr. H. Belloc asks me (for 
the second time) for detailed particulars as to the decrease of 
efficiency shown by German factories passed into Polish hands 
which I had mentioned in my article on Upper Silesia. Mr. 
Belloc asks me not only the names, but also requests me to give 
the “ figures of the output before and after the transaction.” 
I beg leave to mention that if Mr. Belloc reads my articles, 
he has, I daresay, noticed that when I quote cases and talk about 
circumstances which I can verify with my own eyes, I do not 
quote authorities. In a case like this I expressly said that I 
had “ spoken with trustworthy and unprejudiced people here,”’ 
because I am not in a position to go to Poland myself in order 
to. verify the statements. Mr. Belloc may believe this or he 
may not believe it according to his own knowledge of the Poles, 
but I do not quite see in what way he expects me to find out 
what the exact output of a factory in Poland at present is. 
Breslau, of course, abounds with fugitives from Poland who have 
a lot to say about what the whole of Central Europe knows as 
* Polnische Wirtschaft,” but I doubt whether it would be 
possible for any of them to give dates and figures as exact as 
Mr. Belloc wants. To get them would require for me an amount 
of time, trouble and expense which in my opinion would be in 
no reasonable proportion to what is at stake. I beg that it may 
not be considered impolite if I say that I should prefer Mr. Belloc 
to declare my statement “ unproven.”’—Yours, etc., 

Breslau. Levin L. Scuickine, 

January Ist. 


LABOUR AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I ask what you meant when you wrote in your 
issue of January 14th, that “the Irish Labour movement... . 
is in close connection with the powerful agricultural co-operative 
movement”? Certainly this statement as it stands is likely 
to give an utterly wrong impression to readers who have no 
direct knowledge of either movement. Both have as an ideal 
the improvement of the lot of all workers, but so presumably 
has the Provisional Government, yet it would be misleading 
to say that this Government and Irish Labour were in close 
connection. Beyond that most general agreement there is 
none. The Irish Labour Party has expressed sympathy with 
the Communistic programme of the Third International. The 
agricultural co-operative movement has been content with 
individual ownership. The goal of Labour here has often been 
proclaimed the Workers’ Republic. The aim of our co-operators 
is a unit which revolutionaries would despise, the co-operative 
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commonwealth, a society of which the only historical analogy 
is the City State. And their difference cannot be reconciled, 
for it is one not merely of method but ideal. Co-operators 
look upon their movement not as the assistant, but as the 
alternative to Labour’s Social Revolution. Their faith is that 
man is naturally co-operative and that competition is the 
perversion of an energy that was not intended to be directed 
against his fellows. Marx’s inevitable class war is to them 
just as much militarist nonsense as the calculations of national 
Staff Colleges. They do agree with Labour that the present 
disorder must be changed, but they as strongly disagree with 
Labour’s claim to be able to change it. The day of economics is 
ever yielding to that of psychology. Co-operators believe that 
Labour is living in the past and that the future is theirs.— 
Yours, etc., G. HEarp. 
Kilteragh, Foxrock, Co. Dublin. 


THE POOR BLASPHEMER 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—A. W. S.’s amusing letter fails to convince me that “ the 
law against blasphemy should be executed with rigour.” By 
the way, are “all sensible men” of one opinion about “ the 
truth of Christian dogmas,” as A. W. S. suggests ? I had supposed 
that Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who often writes in your columns, to 
quote one example only, was “ sensible.” But one never knows. 
To me it seems, as a clergyman, and therefore as one who, 
whether “sensible” or not, might be supposed to have some 
interest in “‘ the truth of Christian dogmas,” that the blasphemy 
laws are the worst possible defence of these dogmas, if that is 
the intention of these laws. They are the antithesis of religious 
toleration, and therefore invite that very antagonism to the 
Christian religion which they are designed to prevent. 

I hold no brief, of course, for Mr. Gott, whose works and 
methods, so far as I know them, are calculated to disgust fair- 
minded men. But so must the methods of a great many Pro- 
testant fanatics likewise in their attacks on Roman Catholicism. 

Yet we do not prosecute these for blasphemy! It certainly 
appears to me that blasphemy as such should only be punished 


when it appears likely to lead to a breach of the peace, as not, 


infrequently happened in the anti-Roman and anti-High Church 
campaigns of the late Mr. Kensit. Otherwise, so long as other 
people’s (to us) unpleasant religious convictions are expressed 
in what an impartial judge might call a fair and straightforward 
manner, we ought to be content to endure them, knowing that 
we shall have an equal right to counter these opinions by reason- 
ably stating our objections to them, if we wish to do so. 

But if we insist on “‘ bludgeoning ” such convictions, we must 
expect “reprisals”? sooner or later. And, in any case, there 
will remain in our opponents’ minds a rancorous sense of resent- 
ment against us which will more than counter any attempt on 
our part to win over such opponents by reasoned appeals. And 
in the minds of the public, whom most we hope to influence, 
there will be a sense of unfairness on our part. On this account 
I for one, who, whether “ sensible”? or not, do believe in the 
truth of the Christian religion, wish to publicly dissociate 
myself from these unfair and antiquated laws against blasphemy. 
—yYours, etc., 

Arkham Vicarage, Penrith. 

January 28th. 


WaLTER B. GRAHAM. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS-HEATING 


To the Editor of Tuzt New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I sympathise entirely with Mr. Oliver Brett in his love 
of the open fire in front of which to stretch one’s legs and take 
one’s ease. But there are very many fireplaces in every house 
where the open gas fire—which is ready on the instant to give 
heat at any hour of the day and night for just the length of time 
it is required, without waste before or after, without making 
work or dirt within the house or defiling the air without—helps 
to make “home” a place of comfort and happiness in a way 
that no coal fire can possibly do, and enables one at the same 
time to do one’s duty towards one’s neighbours. If Mr. Brett 
realised how many hours of additional sunshine he already 
enjoys each year in London because his fellow citizens have 
installed a million appliances for burning gas instead of crude 
coal in recent years, he might not feel so much antagonism 
against those who desire to remove still more of that thing 
which does not make life desirable—the smoke nuisance. 

Mr. Crook is speaking either of gas-heating stoves of defective 





construction or of those improperly fitted when he speaks of 
gas heating making the air inordinately dry. The old-fashioned 
gas fire, like the modern steam or water-heated radiator (so- 
called) or the closed-stove abomination, heated the air unduly, 
thereby increasing its capacity to absorb and retain moisture, 
The ideal method of heating is that of which nature gives us the 
leading example in the sun, namely, radiant heat, which does 
not affect the air, but warms all solid objects upon which the 
heat rays fall. That is how the modern gas fire does the greater 
part of its heating work, its effect upon the temperature of the 
air being only sufficient to make that air comfortable, notsoas 
to produce the effect to which Mr. Crook refers. When I tell 
him that hundreds of medical men recommend the installation 
of gas fires in cases of bronchial trouble, and that I personally 
have an extremely sensitive throat which is entirely unaffected 
by daily work in a room heated by a gas fire, he will understand 
that I am not speaking without some knowledge of the matter, 
and I should be very happy to give him a practical demonstration 
of what modern gas heating is if he would give me the oppor- 
tunity. 

If gas fires are badly installed so that the products of com- 
bustion are not properly carried up the chimney, the result will 
be as unsatisfactory as if a coal fire were installed and there 
were a down-draught bringing the smoke into the room; only 
in the first case the trouble is invisible, and in the second case 
it is visible, and therefore receives prompt attention. 

In regard to the question of whether a gas fire is capable or 
not of heating a room in really cold weather, it depends obviously 
upon the size of the room and whether or not a sufficiently large 
gas fire is installed. In the case of very large rooms, no single 
fire, whether coal or gas, will provide a satisfactory means of 
heating in really cold weather, it being necessary in the case of 
such rooms to fit hot water radiators (arranged so that they 
cannot become too hot and overheat the air) to supplement the 
fireplaces, the radiators being preferably fitted near the windows. 

If all those who find they do not get sufficiency of gas to their 
appliances during periods of maximum demand would follow 
the example of your correspondent “ C, W. C. ” and communicate 
with their gas company, they would very generally find that 
the result was as I suggested in my previous letter—not a want 
of sufficient pressure in the mains, but too small pipes to or in 
the house. 

Before “ C. W. C.,” or any other consumer, strikes a balance 
between the cost of gas and coal as a heating agent, he should 
take into account the cleanliness, convenience and saving of 
labour in the case of gas. This in some households results in 
the cost of a servant being saved ; in others it makes it possible 
to keep a good servant who would be unwilling to remain where 
the dirt and drudgery attaching to the use of coal continued.— 
Yours, etc., 

F. W. GoopDENOUGH, 
Controller of Gas Sales, Gas Light & Coke Company. 
Horseferry Road, S.W. 1. 
February Ist. 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I think Mr. Brett hits the right nail on the head, and 
in case it should be suggested that someone who (probably) 
keeps servants, and who certainly does not clean the grates, 
has no real practical voice in the matter, I hasten to add my 
small contribution to the subject. We used to keep servants, 
and we are now occupied in trying to make two ends meet with 
no outside help whatever, and we infinitely prefer coal fires ! 
Of course, I occasionally sigh when I contemplate the grates n 
the early morning, but equally I fear I do when I peel potatoes 
or wash floors ; one cannot, alas, be comfortable without trouble. 
I have read books where the horror of fetching coal across 4 
yard and the inconsiderateness of man have been feelingly dwelt 
upon, but, personally, I do not think that the average husband 
enjoys seeing his wife without a servant, and my coal is always 
brought in for me with great cheerfulness. My men are smokers, 
and I am sure a coal fire, purely from the “ tidying” point of 
view, is an unending comfort with its power of receiving the 
contents of the ash tray, etc. After all, if I have the trouble 
of the grates, I thoroughly enjoy the reward of the fire! I 
am not clever enough to discuss from a scientific point of view 
the relative merits of coal and gas, but I do know that physical 
and mental health often go hand in hand, and as Mr. Brett 
remarks, fires make us happy. “ Private property and wine 
have left us, but we intend to stick firm to our family life and 
open fires.—Yours, etc., A Parson’s WIFE. 
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Miscellany 


A NOTE ON BEHAVIOUR 


R twenty years Lady Bertha Foxley and the 

K Honourable Mrs. Burnett had ruled over the 

society of their countryside. They had married 
for money rather than rank, for they knew that marriage 
without money is perfectly impossible and, after all, when 
it came to rank, each knew that she had enough for two. 

Unhappily, Lady Bertha and Janet Burnett had quarrelled. 
The quarrel was, of course, notorious: no event of that 
importance can pass unperceived in a cathedral town. 

Socially, it would have been less damning to break the most 
tempting of the Ten Commandments than to invite Lady 
Bertha and Mrs. Burnett together or even to allow them 
to be exposed to one another by accident. On one terrible 
occasion the two ladies had called simultaneously on a 
common acquaintance, and their distracted hostess had only 
just succeeded in averting disaster by the deft manipulation 
of a French window and two (luckily she had two) drawing- 
room doors: that night she had gone to bed physically 
prostrated but mentally uplifted. 

But Mrs. Symington was different; she was what is 
called a go-ahead person. When her husband bought a 
charming little property a mile from the town, she promised 
herself that she would, as she put it, “ wake these people 
up.” The quarrel between Lady Bertha and Mrs. Burnett 
was just the opportunity she wanted. “Take care to 
keep them apart?” she said, scornfully. ‘“ Nonsense ! 
I shall ask them together.” And, what is more, she did. 

The news caused excited consternation. It is safe to say 
that everybody except the belligerent ladies knew about 
the plot and, of course, everybody accepted with the greatest 
pleasure Mrs. Symington’s invitation to her “ At Home.” 

Mrs. Burnett was the first to arrive. Her entry caused 
a flutter, for everyone felt that the drop-curtain, so to 
speak, had risen. 

Mrs. Symington received the great lady with becoming 
effusion, and Mrs. Burnett was already seated on a sofa 
with a cup of tea when Lady Bertha was announced. It 
was a tense moment. Would the ladies make a scene, 
would they simply ignore one another, or would they treat 
one another with elaborate and acidulated politeness ? 
The company felt the same delightful sensation as when 
something slightly profane or indecent has been said ; 
half of them watched Lady Bertha and the other half 
Mrs. Burnett. 

What happened, however, was the totally unexpected. 
Lady Bertha, with a sudden little cry of pleasure and sur- 
prise, sailed straight for Mrs. Burnett, who welcomed her 
with transparent delight. 

“Dear Bertha,” she said, with a charming smile, “ do 
come and sit by me.” 

The situation was over. While the buzz of conversation 
was resumed, the two ladies sat smiling on the sofa and 
they monopolised one another for the rest of their visit. 

“An unexpected . . pleasure, Bertha,” said Mrs. 
Burnett. “‘ What ages since we have met!” 

“Since we have met, yes; but not since we have seen 
one another. I saw you only a week ago, Janet, walking 
past the new Bank Buildings. You appeared to be quite 
absorbed by them.” 

“Indeed ? What can have been the reason ? ” 

R re What, my dear, but your profound interest in architec- 
ure?” 

Mrs. Burnett accepted the explanation with a smile. 
“ One sees,” she said, “ so little to attract one here. Your 
health, I hope, is better ? ” 

“ Better? Excellent, thank you, and has been for years.” 

_ “Tam glad. I thought, of late, that you had been looking 
ill, or not ill, perhaps, but—in a way—older.” 
“What can you expect, my dear Janet? In three years 


I shall be fifty. Tell me, does it not feel dreadful to be 
fifty ?”’ 

“* Age is a question not of years but of constitution.” 

“You encourage me. So one can slowly become accus- 
tomed to it?” 

“Your husband is well, I hope, and more free to enjoy 
himself nowadays ? ” 

““ Nowadays? My husband left the city fifteen years ago.” 

“Indeed! I had forgotten. I thought his constant 
visits to town were on business.” 

“You thought so, perhaps, because he often goes up by 
your husband’s train. Why don’t you insist on that poor 
man retiring ? Such hours at his age must be a great strain. 
But then—er—grocery, isn’t it? Such a tie, such a responsi- 
bility! To keep the sand out of the sugar must in 
iteelf. . . .” 

“ Dearest Bertha! As witty asever! But your memory 
is not what it was.” 

“* I have a better memory than you think, my dear.” 

“Yet you speak of grocery. My husband, as you well 
know, is on the Stock Exchange. Surely you are confusing 
him with some of Mr. Foxley’s relations ? ” 

“*My dear Janet! Of what will you accuse me next ? 
I have never allowed myself to make fun of my husband's 
family.” 

As the contest proceeded, the two ladies found not only 
their wits sharpening but their hearts warming under an 
invigorating give-and-take. After a pee smart 
slap from Mrs. Burnett, Lady Bertha could resist no longer. 

“ Dearest Janet,” she exclaimed, “ there is no one to 
compare with you. How absurd that we should be separated. 
Why, one has almost forgotten how to talk! Promise me 
that you will dine with us on Thursday ? ” 

““Of course we will,” replied Mrs. Burnett; “ that is, 
if my husband can get away from his grocery.” 

Lady Bertha laughed softly. 

To their observers the two ladies had appeared 
to be conversing with the most perfect affability ; smiles, 
inclinations, little brief gestures, pointed to an agile and 
amiable progress over the surfaces of things. Some asserted 
that a reconciliation had been effected previously; others 
that the quarrel had been exaggerated. But Mrs. Symington 
maintained that she and she alone had done the trick. 

So she had. She had also simultaneously achieved 
something else she had not intended. 

Lady Bertha and Mrs. Burnett guessed their meeting 
was the result not of ignorance, but of independence. They 
agreed that Mrs. Symington was an intrusive and rather 
vulgar little person who must be dropped, and henceforth 
Mr. and Mrs. Symington ceased to count in the society of 
that countryside. MarTIN ARMSTRONG. 


BALLADE OF HELL 


AND OF MRS. ROEBECK 


I, 
’"M going out to dine at Gray’s 
With Bertie Morden, Charles and Kit, 
And Manderson who never pays, 
And Jane who wins in spite of it, 
And Algernon who won't admit 
The truth about his curious hair 
And teeth that very nearly fit :— 
And Mrs. Roebeck will be there. 


Il. 

And then to-morrow someone says 

That someone else has made a hit 
In one of Mister Twister’s plays. 

And off we go to yawn at it ; 

And when it’s petered out we quit 
For number 30, Taunton Square, 

And play, and drink, and dance a bit :— 
And Mrs. Roebeck will be there. 
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III. 


And so through all the weary ways 
Of tedious effort, jaded wit, 

And day by day of London days 
Obscurely, more obscurely, lit ; 
Until the uncertain shadows flit 

Announcing to the shuddering air 
A Darkening, and the end of it :— 

And Mrs. Roebeck will be there. 


Envoi. 
Prince, on their iron thrones they sit, 
Impassible to our despair. 
The dreadful Guardians of the Pit :— 
And Mrs. Roebeck will be there. 
H. Betxoc. 


Drama 
SAVING THE ASHES 


OHN SHEFFIELD, Duke of Buckingham, was a 

J successful and elegant man who had a fancy for 
improving other men’s plays. He wrote a new 
ending to Fletcher’s The Chances and succeeded ; he also 
divided Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar into a pair of tragedies, 
introducing songs and love scenes. Probably in this enter- 
prise he was less successful. An amusing book might be 
made out of his life (1649-1721). He made his way to the 
highest civil honours; in his youth he won military dis- 
tinction and as a writer he was a gifted dilettante. His 
character could not, according to Dr. Johnson, be proposed 
as worthy of imitation ; his own memoirs are lively. ‘‘ His 
religion he may be supposed to have learned from Hobbes, 
and his morality was such as naturally proceeds from loose 
opinions. His sentiments with regard to women he picked 
up in the Court of Charles, and his principles concerning 
property were such as the gaming-table supplies. He was 
censored as covetous, and has been defended by an instance 
of inattention to his affairs, as if a man might not at once 
be corrupted by avarice and idleness. He is said, however, 
to have had much tenderness, and to have been very ready 
to apologise for his violences of passion.” Johnson did 
not hold him in high estimation as a poet ; he described him 
as a poet who “sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, 
feebly laborious, and at best but pretty. His songs are 
upon common topics; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, 
and despairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
stanzas: to be great, he hardly tries; to be gay, is hardly 
in his power.” Apparently, then, Buckingham’s verses are 
insipid. But certainly there was gaiety in the scenes he 
added to Fletcher’s The Chances. Indeed, the audience at 
the Pheenix Society’s performance on Monday seemed to 
enjoy them more than Fletcher’s work. They were played 
with higher spirits, which perhaps accounts for that, though 
there is as good, if not better, comedy in the early scenes. 
The scene between the modish mother of the second Con- 
stantia and Don Frederick had a great success. Laughter 
is infectious, and to see and hear Miss Margaret Yarde 
and Miss Margaret Carter in her cups rocking and crying 
with laughter on the stage, set the audience laughing, too. 
To my taste, Miss Margaret Yarde was too much of a panto- 
mime mother, sailing up and down, preening herself and 
chortling, with the gestures and gait of a man burlesquing 
a woman rather than with those of a woman acting in bur- 
lesque. Still, we were most grateful for those high spirits. 
They were lacking in the earlier scenes. It would hardly 
be fair to come down on Don John and Don Frederick for 
failure in airy elegance, though as Spanish gallants they were 
deficient in deportment ; but they might have got far more 


fun out of the play. When a young gallant, prowling 
about the streets of Naples and attracted by curiosity to 
an open door, suddenly has a bundle containing a baby 
thrust into his arms, and propitiates his landlady by making 
her drunk before she consents to shelter it, there is room 
for high spirits and a display of even desperate, farcical 
embarrassment. Mr. Edmund Willard did not make 
nearly enough play with the baby. The gallant’s exaspera- 
tion, when he discovered the contents of the bundle which 
he hoped was a rich windfall, his conscientious tenderness, 
his agonised sense of responsibility and perplexity, were 
opportunities for acting of which Mr. Willard hardly availed 
himself: a tiny wail from the bundle might have given 
him a cue and stimulated him to a more vivid acting. 

The character of Don John, especially as elaborated by 
Buckingham, who knew what a rake was, is so admirably 
presented that no actor could fail to make something of it, but 
Mr. Willard missed many chances of by-play and expression, 
The scene with his landlady is perhaps the best comedy in the 
play (Miss Clare Greet was admirable), though that scene in 
which his friend Don Frederick assures the distressed and 
alarmed Constantia that Don John is a “ modest” young 
man, runs it close. Don John’s indignation at being recom- 
mended to a lady in such terms was an opportunity Mr. 
Willard might have made more of, though he did not (and 
could not) fail completely. 

Miss Clare Greet made an admirable landlady, snappy 
and aggressive, but always ultimately betrayed by her 
good nature and at the mercy of coaxing and even mocking 
impudence. The second Constantia, whose confusion 
with the more stately, but not immensely more respect- 
able bearer of the same name is the key to the naive com- 
plications of the plot, is a part which in the past has added 
lustre to the fame of famous actresses. Constantia the 
first is described as ‘‘ mistress to the Duke,’ Constantia 
the second as “‘ whore to old Antonio”; nevertheless the 
second Constantia is the part in which charm tells. It 
is alittle part, but a very good one. It should be played 
with a gay simplicity and the serene conscience of an idyllic 
milkmaid; Miss Muriel Pratt played it with an air of 
asking if it were not scrumptious to have such very naughty 
things to say. She has a good deal of talent and versa- 
tility. I have seen her act a woman of Constantia’s pro- 
fession in a Schnitzler play to perfection, but the fidgety, 
flattering, flashy cajoleries of the modern siren in 
evening dress were here out of place. Mr. Edmund Willard, 
who acted exuberantly the stout, fire-eating old Antonio, 
ceased acting when, before handing over Constantia to the 
enamoured Don John, he draws her aside to adjure her 
awfully never to breathe one word about his disabilities. 

In these revivals, which even when they do not give 
keen pleasure are, at any rate, well worth seeing, we cannot 
expect finish; circumstances prevent it. But we must 
have gusto. It is asking, I know, a good deal of modern 
actors and actresses to overcome merely the word-shyness 
peculiar to our age, but they must remember that even 
when the words have been unblushingly delivered, the 
Pheenix has not risenfrom its ashes. The lines must be backed 
by a general zest in the libertine spirit of the performance, 
such as music-hall comedians sometimes introduce into 
the witless insipidity of licensed songs, and carried off, 
too, with a similar confidence of appeal. If this is not done 
the effect of the play is apt to become one of merely 
pedantic lubricity, a most dismal thing—as dismal as a 
comic, improper story told by a man with the purpose 
of showing he really was not shocked by someone else’s, 
and clean contrary to the spirit of these plays. The 
Phoenix Society’s audience is certainly a most difficult one 
to act before, for it is essentially a literary one, and 
literary people are apt to have a queer way of enjoying 
things at a remove, withholding direct sympathy and 
not giving themselves away. The actors must set them 


an example. 
DesmMonp MacCartTay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


fF’: seven or eight years, under the title “‘ Readers 

and Writers,” and over the initials R. H. C., 

Mr. Orage has written every week a literary 

causerie for the New Age. Now under the same title he 

has published selections from these causeries (George 

Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.). 
* 


x * 

When an Orage starts to blow one expects venerable 
trees to rock from their roots, perhaps to crash—certainly 
many young sapling reputations to be snapped off short. 
The firm tone of the preface increased this expectation of 
ruthless criticism. But though Mr. Orage is plain-spoken 
and before putting pen to paper thinks till it seems to him 
no longer necessary to qualify, his book is not a blusterous 
or savage book. He dubs Times Literary Supplement 
criticism a dead mouse; that is perhaps the limit of 
his violence. His own criticism is that of a man with an 
exaggerative temperament and a cool head, and his impulse 
to be positive at all costs sometimes gets the better of 
his head. This peeps out in statements which mean little 
compared with the energy with which he enunciates 
them. Two or three times, for example, he declares “ that 
there is an English genius the perfect flower of which we 
have still to see; for perfect English has never yet been 
written.” In his preface, too, he says, with the air of 
committing himself to a daring assertion, “ that the perfect 
English style is still to be written.” But perfection has 
never been reached in style or in anything else. We can all 
imagine something better than the best writing of the past 
by attributing to some imaginary writer the qualities for 
which hitherto great writers have been severally remarkable, 
and confidence that such a prose will ultimately be written 
is only interesting if the grounds for that conviction are 
stated; here they are not. 

* * * 

One more example of his delight in positive assertion 
running away with him: in answer to the question, When 
shall we translate? he points out that at certain dates 
eurrent English has been a fitter medium than at others 
for transmitting the spirit and style of certain foreign or 
ancient authors. That is true. But he adds, “in all 
probability, indeed, the proper period of translation is no 
longer in point of time than the period within which the 
original itself was written. If the Periclean Age lasted, 
let us say, fifty years, it is within a period of English history 
of the same length that an adequate translation can be 
made. Once let that period go by, and a perfect translation 
will be for ever impossible.” That would indeed be a 
pat coincidence in the growth of national literatures ! 
Needless to say, Mr. Orage produces no instances in sup- 
port of the theory. He contents himself with deducing 
from the superiority of Jowett’s translation of Pericles 
oration over that of Hobbes, that we are now approaching 
the fifty years when the best translation of it is possible, 
and that since Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith are junior to 
Jowett and therefore nearer ripeness, they might do better. 
“In another fifty years perfection will be reached.” With 
this unsupported statement discussion closes. 

x * * 

“Literary criticism does not need to be literature ; 
least of all does it need to be belles lettres.” Mr. Orage 
keeps returning to this point : 

Critical writing cannot be too simple and unaffected. It is a 
common practice for a critic to approximate his style to the 
style of his subject ; for example, to write about poetry poetically, 
about a “grand impassioned writer” in a grand impassioned 
manner. By so doing it is supposed that a critic shows his sym- 
pathy and his understanding of his subject. But the method is 
wrong. Criticism is not a fine art. -The conversational tone is its 
Proper medium, and it should be an absolute rule never to write 
in criticism what cannot be imagingd as being easily said. 


He praises Johnson for writing about poetry in a style 
free from suggestion of poetry. 
* - * 

As a reproof administered to pretentiously poetical 
tirades designed to exhibit the writer’s own sensibility 
rather than his subject, this is very salutary. But “ criti- 
cism as a fine art” can be defended, not merely on the 
ground that it may be delightful reading, on which score it 
needs no defence, but on the ground that the metaphorical, 
sympathetic, poetic manner of writing about books and 
authors, if well done, contributes directly to the end of 
criticism, namely, to the creation in the minds of others of 
a just estimate of them. If one compares Alfred de Musset 
to a grove of lilacs shattered and charred by lightning, 
certainly the value of his poetry is no nearer being fixed, 
yet the metaphor may suggest some of his qualities, which 
must be present to the mind of anyone who judges him; 
and suggest them, too, more vividly in combination than 
if one had made a list of them. In a section called “ How 
to Read” Mr. Orage says : 

Reading between the lines, resulting often and usually in a sense 
of illuminated bewilderment difficult to put into words, is in reality 
intuitional reading; the subconscious in the reader is put into 
relation with the subconscious of the writer. Deep communicates 
with deep. No “interpretation ” of an allegorical kind need result 
from it. We may be unable at once to put into words any of the 
ideas we have gathered. 

This is precisely what the criticism he repudiates often tries 
to do for us; it is almost a definition of “ criticism as a 
fine art.” 

* . * 

I found many important things well said in this book, 
of which, since I started by arguing with Mr. Orage, space 
now compels me to quote only a few. Of discretion in 

ublicity, ““ Queen Victoria did not wish to be addressed 

y Mr. Gladstone as if she were a public meeting. A 
public meeting does not like to be addressed as if it were 
a party of personal friends”; of being too clever, “‘ Who- 
ever makes a boast of writing for a coterie, sooner or later 
finds himself writing for a coterie of a coterie, and at last 
for himself alone”; of Mr. Ezra Pound he says: “ He has 
always a ton of precept for a pound of example,” which is 
true. Mr. Orage’s conception of literature is sane and social. 
He sympathises with experimenters, but he despises those 
who nurse their emotional idiosyncrasies. His interest in 
literature is practical rather than esthetic, or rather, it 
would be more accurate to say that he responds at once 
ezsthetically chiefly to that literature which aims at changing 
men’s opinions and actions. Swift is the giant prose-writer 
to him, whose esthetic quality was a by-product, not an 
end in itself. He has an aversion, apart from this, to the 
ornate Latin style, preferring the simplicity of the Greek. 
He sets, however, against Cicero, not Plato for directness 
and simplicity, but Demosthenes; yet (as an orator may 
be) Demosthenes is redundant and rhetorical. ‘“‘ The 
genius of the English language does not,” he says, “ run 
easily in reverie; it is a language that loves action and 
life.” This is another of his over-confident generalisations, 
and untrue. The genius of the English language has found 
its most perfect expression in poetry—our greatest writers 
are our poets—and poetry is, for the most part, the language 
of man communing with himself, not persuading others. 
The quotation, however, shows the bias of his oo 
as a critic, and the following definition of the perfect prose 
that is to be, is decisive on that point : 

It will be not only action itself, but the cause of action, and 
its deliberate aim will be to intensify and refine action and to raise 
action to the level of fine art. Anything less than a real effect 
upon real people in a real world is beneath the dignity even of 
common prose. The very “ leaders" in the penny journals aim 
at leaving a mark upon events. 

This sounds like the declaration of one whose sense of 
literary values is immutable and coherent; but do you 
notice in the course of it a phrase occurs which yields 
homage to another standard? He speaks of raising action 
to the level of—what ?—fine art. hus, when he wishes 


to suggest something supremely worth doing, Mr. Orage, 

too, unconsciously slips into the philosophy of the artist, 

who is not necessarily a man aiming at persuasion. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
The Law Inevitable. By Lovis Covrerus. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 8s. 


Sweet Waters. By Haroxtp Nicorson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Law Inevitable brings one’s doubts, concerning M. Couperus, 
out on the cold side of certainty. His earlier books—the 
ones that were translated in the ’nineties—showed him possessed 
by an inflexible will to write, that first necessary dementia of 
the artist. He wrote them under the influence of a movement 
which delighted in small subjects ; he succeeded in describing 
a dead calm in a teacup as carefully as anybody. Then, so far 
as English readers were concerned, he retired into obscurity 
until he was ushered back by Mr. Stephen McKenna with Old 
People and the Things That Pass and The Books of the Small Souls 
series. These revealed that he had developed enormously in 
certain directions. He has now a remarkable gift for character- 
drawing ; nobody, with the exception of Mr. Galsworthy in 
his Forsyte books, has equalled M. Couperus’ feat in bringing 
the Small Souls’ vast family into complete and vivid being, and 
preserving the individuality of all its members through the 
ramifications of an immensely long and involved story. He has 
also developed a very effective technique, based obviously on 
studies of the work M. Maeterlinck produced before he went down 
into the pit with The Blue Bird ; a technique by which he can 
convey the atmosphere of situations which, though tense, are 
prolonged. 

Nevertheless, his themes made one suspect that here was 
a man who, although of great talent, lacked the ultimate in- 
spiration of horse-sense. When the day of small subjects was 
over, and he had been obliged by a certain suggestibility, of 
which there are other traces in his books, to look about for 
important subjects, this defect began to reveal itself. Old People 
and the Things That Pass carried itself along by its characterisation 
and its technical accomplishment, but its central idea was not 
uncriticisable. If the family really insisted on keeping the fact 
of the murder in the foreground of their minds and lives through 
decade after decade, instead of dismissing the disagreeable from 
their consciousness as normal people do, it must have been 
because of some abnormal strain in their consciousness which 
M. Couperus never discloses to us. And the Small Souls series 
had for inspiration of all things unforgivable in an author 
who is acute enough in his observations of the individual, the 
Zolaist conception of heredity; the small souls were Dutch 
connections of the Rongon-Macquart family who had risen in 
life. That preposterous belief that strains in human beings are 
as identifiable as strains in sweet-peas, and can be blended with 
predictable results was excusable in Zola, since he was a half- 
educated man who had read too avidly in the scientific literature 
of an age which was as adventurous in biology as this age is in 
psychology. Moreover, at that date this belief was helping the 
common mind over a difficulty. Civilised mankind had come 
into possession of the knowledge enabling it to control the 
production of offspring, and expediency was all on the side of 
using it, but conventional morality forbade it both by specific 
teachings on the subject and by inculcation of the general principle 
that the easy way is the wrong one. The Zolaist theory enabled 
the common man to fight this moral objection on its own ground : 
to say, ** Yes, yes, I’m all for being moral myself. But remember 
how odd Auntie was. You can’t say it would be a moral thing to 
bring into the world a lot of children who were odd, like Auntie 
...” It was, in fact, one of those serviceable myths which 
humanity uses as its crutches, and it was right that it should be 
treated by Zola, who was great only because he was the essence 
of all men who were not great, and who wrote books which 
were the not contemptible apotheosis of that aspiring effort 
of the common mind to triumph over its lack of information and 
mental training, namely, the vulgar error. But for M. Couperus, 
a writer who resembles Mr. Galsworthy in temperament and the 
degree of his sophistication, the choice of this motif is strange. 

Now, in The Law Inevitable we again find this war between 
brilliant observation of the particular and a tendency to weak 
generalisation. The character-drawing is excellent. Cornélie, 
endearing and pitiful, is a sunlit version of Sue in Jude the Obscure 
—a woman who has bitten off a great deal more of the advanced 
life than she can chew. The author's too detailed descriptions 
of her feminine charm belong to the rude age of the blouse and 
skirt ; Cornélie has a way incredible to the daughters of this 
age, of making herself attractive by putting roses in her waist- 
band. Nevertheless, he does give an impression of a drooping, 
slender, smiling woman, with just a shadow of something that 
is the sweeter sister of peevishness, which saves her from 
becoming shyness ; which makes her start on flights of rebellion 


rr, 


she cannot long sustain, but from which she sinks exhausted 
with such pretty flutterings that her failure seems no great matter. 
Duco van der Staal, the lover whom she finds after she has 
divorced her husband, is an admirable study of the male equiva. 
lent of this type : gentle and sweet and up to a point courageous, 
but distinctly of herbivorous diet. The story is told with the 
extremest technical resourcefulness. It begins amusingly and 
arrestingly with the description of the Marchesa Belloni’s 
pension ; it uses the benign golden atmosphere of Rome to 
frame the ardent yet tenuous love of Duco and Cornélie; jt 
introduces an incident with an amorous Italian prince, which is 
entertaining in itself and serves the main purpose of the book by 
showing the essential chastity of Cornélie. But the story depends 
on an idea which must be quite the silliest that ever occurred to 
any man of such talent as M. Couperus. It is that a husband 
is a boomerang. If his wife hurls him from her by divorce, 
he nevertheless, “ according to an age-old law, a primeval right 
of man over woman, a law and a right of flesh and blood and the 
very marrow of the bones,” returns to her bosom, and she 
moos her appreciation, because he has “ branded her as his 
own.” According to this view the petitioner and respondent in 
a divorce case are only reculant pour mieux sauter. Cornélie 
has divorced her husband at The Hague for misconduct and 
cruelty of a very crude sort ; she goes to Italy and finds perfect 
happiness with the gentle and entirely congenial Duco; she js 
obliged by financial misfortunes to leave him and take a position 
as companion to a rich old lady at Cannes. There, at a ball, she 
meets her divorced husband. His most salient characteristic seems 
to have been a moustache like Harry Tate’s; it was always 
“curling ironically” or “curling against her skin.” (The whole 
book, indeed, might furnish as the basis of a new Harry Tate 
sketch, ** Getting Divorced.”) She sits by quivering while he 
eats what M. Couperus evidently feels an attractively large 
supper. ‘* However rough he might have been to her in the old 
days, however much he had ill-treated her, striking her with his 
clenched fist, banging her against the wall, . . . she has been 
his wife.’ To escape him she goes back to Italy and Duco; 
but it is no use. “I feel . . . that I am his wife all the same.” 
In the end she returns to her husband. “ Before her, as she 
lay half-dreaming, she saw little figures of children.” Also, 
presumably, fresh dents on the wall. This, of course, might be 


. quite a good subject, and the book is a success so far as it is a 


study of the type of woman who is so weak that in order to 
obtain any sort of hold on reality she has to ally herself with 
strength, even if it comes in the form of coarseness. But its 
presentation of this boomerang behaviour is not an incident 
arising out of the contacts of an abnormally feeble nature with 
an abnormally brutal one, but as “the law inevitable,” and its 
portentous remarks about an “immovable physical truth” 
which made Cornélie feel herself still wedded to her husband 
“in her very marrow” (a part which might reasonably have 
been supposed to be au-dessous de la mélée), is really indescrib- 
ably silly. This book was evidently written some years ago; 
from a description of two English ladies travelling in Italy (“ lank 
and angular, grimy-haired, in curiously cut evening dress, 
which showed the breast and arms warmly covered with a 
Jaeger undervest, on which in their turn, lay strings of large 
blue beads. . . While eating, which they did unpleasantly, 
almost with their fingers, they read wsthetic books, . . .”) it 
may be suspected that it was written about the time of the 
Boer War. There may have been about that date some change 
in the social situation, some wave of the feminist movement towards 
encouraging women to take advantage of the divorce laws without 
regard for old-fashioned prejudice, which set men writing 
masculinist propaganda. 


Although Mr. Harold Nicolson is certainly clever (as was 
proved by his book on Verlaine), the chief impressions left by 
Sweet Waters are that the author has read too much and too 
credulously in French literature, and that he ought to be psycho- 
analysed ; and this is perhaps not the impression which ought 
to be left by an adventure story about life on the Bosphorus 
during the first Balkan War. The impression of the foreign 
influence is given by the curious facile bursts of emotion, such 
as the explosion, oddly ascribed to the otherwise purely comic 
character of the heroine’s Aunt Emily at the end of the first 
chapter, which would seem much more at home in the elle 
s’étouffe de sanglots type of French novel. The psychological 
bias shows itself in Mr. Nicolson’s resuscitation of the favourite 
character of the late Henry Seton Merriman, the strong, silent 
diplomatist who travels all over the earth on mysterious missions 
and knows no language but a grunt, and is careful not to use 
that more than once every two geographical degrees. This was 
of course, the pathetic compensatory invention of a man who 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS 


DEATH AND ITS 
MYSTERY : Before Death. 


Proofs of the Existence of the Soul, 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 


This book sums up the maturest convictions of one of the world’s most 
popular scientists on the problem of whether there is existence after death 
jam what kind of existence it is. 


THE EVOLUTION 
of CONSCIOUSNESS 


By A. WYATT TILBY. Cloth. 15s. net. 


A serious and very able contribution to the study of the development 
of mental processes from the dawn of ess through the senses 
to the more abstract conception of deity. 


THE STAGE LIFE 
OF MRS. STIRLING 


By PERCY ALLEN. With an Introduction by Sir 
FRANK R. BENSON. Illustrated. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
“One could hardly wish for a more a ay picture of the English 
stage during the nineteenth century.”—Dasly Chronicle. 
“ Every student of the theatrical history will thank Mr. Allen for his 
able work.”—The Daily Telegraph. 








THREE NEW “ FIRST” NOVELS. 


THE VALLEY OF PARADISE 
By ALFRED GORDON BENNETT. 7s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression. 
A thrilling romance of London China-town and the South Seas. 
CHILDREN OF TRANSGRESSION 


By G. VERE TYLER. 7s. 6d. net. 
A powerfully dramatic story with a theme similar to that of Hawthorne's 
“ Scarlet Letter.” 


THE PRICE OF EXILE 


By WILLIAM J. MAKIN. 7s. 6d. net. 
A realistic novel of Anglo-Indian life. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., Adelphi Terrace, London. 


[February 8th. 




















BURBERRY 


FEBRUARY 
HALF-PRICE 
oer GOODS 


Left on hand, model and other surplus 
garments not required for trading 
purposes in the coming months, all 
offering Remarkable Values. 


Prices less than the cost of 
production to-day. 


Full list of garments available for men 
and women, including Made—to— 
Measure Bargains, sent on request. 


BURBERRYS _ fips" 13855% 























THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


WO LECTURES will be given in ESSEX HALL, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND, on FRIDAYS in 

FEBRUARY as follows : 
Feb. 1oth.—“ SOME EFFECTS OF PROHIBITION 
IN AMERICA.” By Mrs. Jessie Haver Butler. 


Feb. 24th—“ THE EUROPEAN SITUATION.” 
By G. P. Gooch. 


To be followed by questions and discussion. 
The Chair will be taken at 8 p-m. precisely. 
The Lectures are open to visitors, and tickets can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Fabian Society, 

25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1.° 
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1 The Divine Comedy 


= DANTE ALIGHIERL Translated by Charles y. 

n. mplete on. Ex. Crown 8vo. 16s. net. 
in a single volume, whose 770 odd pages bulk no thicker 
than an ordinary novel, Charles Eliot Norton's famous 
translation of the “ Divine Comedy " may now be obtained 
and conveniently read. This handy issue has become a 
standard translation used in hundreds of colleges and schools. 


Poetry and Criticism 


CONVENTION AND a IN POETRY. By J. L. 
Lowes, fessor 0 arv 
Contents: The Roots of YR -. 
Convention. Originality and the Moulding of Con- 
ventions. The Hardening of Conventions and Revolt. 
The Diction of Poetry versus Poetic Diction. Rhyme, 
Metre and Vers Libre. The Incursions of Prose and the 
Vogue of the Fragmentary. The Anglo-Saxon Tradition. 
A STUDY OF POETRY. By Bliss Perry. 

A_NEW STUDY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By Sir 
Henry Newbolt. 12s. 6d. net. 

ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By Stopford Brooke. Per volume, 7s. 6d. net. 


Deflation 


Gustav Cassel ascribes to deliberate deflation the indus- 
trial stagnation and the cnomotermees of the present time. 
His two memoranda, in which this theory is exhaustively 
presented, are contained in THE WORLD'S MONETARY 
PROBLEMS, (Paper, 3s. 6d. Cloth, bs. ) Mr. Lioyd George 
has descri Dr. Cassel as “one of the most brilliant 
econceniots in the world.” 


History in Letters 


The following “‘ Historical Narratives in Contemporary 
Letters,”" by Frank A. Mumby, are now published. 
Each volume is illustrated from contemporary portraits. 





THE FALL OF MARY STUART. 13s. net. 
THE YOUTH OF HENRY VIII. 108, 6d. net. 
THE GIRLHOOD OF ELIZABETH. 10s. 6d, net. 
ELIZABETH AND MARY STUART. 10s. 6d. net. 


Walter de la Mare 


THE VEIL AND OTHER POEMS. net. 
POEMS, 1901-1918. 2 Volumes. 27s. on net. 
MOTLEY. Ss. 6d. net. 
THE LISTENERS. 3s. 6d. net, 


PEACOCK PIE. 4s. 6d. net, Also illustrated, 12s, 6d. net, 


Henry Adams 


The following books of this strange genius are at present 
available :— 

THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS. 178, 6d. net. 
MONT ST. MICHEL AND CHARTRES. 45s. net. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. lds. net, 





NEW NOVELS 





A Second “Cranford” 


A VAGRANTTUNE. By BryanT. Holland. (7s, 6d. net.) 


Is the tale of a remote village—humorous and tender—the 
worthy book of a man WHO IS GRANDSON OF MRS. 


GASKELL, AUTHOR OF CRA [Just out, 


Business Life 


Samuel Hopkins Adams has won great success in America 
with his vivid novel of Business Life entitled: SUCCESS. 
(8s. 6d, net.) The book is now published in eens: 

ust oul 


Cloak and Sword 


THE BLACK MOTH. A Romance of the XVIIIth 


Century. BOKGETTE HEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 
[2nd Impression, 
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was so crushed by the dominating and disapproving personality 
of his father that he did not dare to publish his novels under 
his own name. And the delighted portrayal in Sweet Waters 
of Hugh Tenterden and his habit of misleading people into 
indiscretions because of his strong silent nature’s habit of com- 
municating with the rest of the world as much as possible by 
waggling his ears, and his even more unpleasant habit of scolding 
his victims after the mischief is done, suggests that Mr. Nicolson 
is not inventing a work of art so much as taking a complex out 
for a run. The book, however, is worth reading for its pains- 
taking and successful pictures of Constantinople. 
Resecca WEST. 


HUMAN MARRIAGE 


The History of Human Marriage. By Epwarp WESTERMARCK. 
Three vols. Fifth edition, rewritten. Macmillan. £4 4s. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the publication of 
Professor Westermarck’s famous treatise on marriage. The 
most important of the theories there laid down have passed 
through the test of time and criticism, and become more firmly 
established than ever. The unassuming volume of thirty years 
ago, written by a young and unknown author in a tongue foreign 
to him, is now no longer unassuming. It has grown to several 
times its original size, and is recognised throughout the world 
as a standard monograph of comparative sociology. 

So striking a success, arising from such inauspicious origins, 
is due to a combination of several qualities. In the first place, 
there is the fabulous industry with which the author has collected 
and sifted marriage customs from all parts of the world, and 
from all periods of history. As a storehouse of universal informa- 
tion on marriage customs, the book is unrivalled in the literature 
of any country. In the second place, Professor Westermarck 
has succeeded in maintaining a scientific attitude throughout, 
with no admixture of sentiment either true or false. He deals 
in psychology, and not in ethics; he is concerned with facts 
and the interpretation of facts, with a singular freedom from 
bias in a sphere from which of all others bias is most difficult 
to escape. 

Marriage is the more or less permanent association of one or 
more men with one or more women on a sexual basis, and in- 
volving rights and duties on both sides. So defined, marriage 
is not a peculiarity of the human species. The term is applicable 
among the lower animals, wherever there is any permanency 
of association. But whereas, among the lower animals, each 
species has its distinctive and invariable type of association 
between male and female, the human species exhibits a very 
wide variation of type, and the established customs among 
different races of men comprise every form of sexual association 
which can be imagined. There is promiscuity, which is virtually 
the negation of marriage; there is polygyny, or the marriage 
of one man to several women; polyandry, or the marriage of 
one woman to several men; group marriage, or the marriage 
of several men to several women; exogamy and endogamy ; 
and finally there is monogamy, traces of which seem to permeate 
more widely than any other form. Each of these types repre- 
sents the natural instincts of the different races which exhibit 
them, and we are forcibly impressed by the astonishing vari- 
ability of human instinct in this sphere. To a civilised European, 
what could be more insufferable than polyandry? Yet we 
learn that among certain races the system works well and no 
jealousy is aroused between the husbands of the common wife. 
To a civilised European what institution could be more odious 
than the jus prime noctis? Yet here again we learn that among 
certain races the bridegroom is scandalised by the idea of 
approaching his wife until she has been initiated by the priest 
or by a friend or by all his friends in turn, or even by strangers. 

The intense repugnance with which we view such practices 
is based upon the intense sentiment which always radiates 
round the institution of marriage. These sentiments are highly 
variable, but they are always intense. They spring from the 
deepest and strongest impulses of the animal kingdom; upon 
them depends the survival of the species. Thus it is that prob- 
lems of marriage touch a chord in what the Freudians call 
the submerged consciousness. They evoke wisps of deep-rooted 
prejudice which become entangled in the wheels of the logical 
machine, and gravely disturb the calm process of intellectual 
analysis. 

Now law and custom are founded upon instinct. Among 
ourselves, monogamy is not created by law; it is our instinct 
for monogamy that has created the law. Rousseau, with his 
Contrat Social, imagined that law was a creative force, governing 
the sentiments of mankind. We now know that the sentiments 





are the original force, and that law is merely a concrete statement 
of them. If sentiments change, laws quickly fall into desuetude. 
Prior to 1908 there was no law against incest in England. In 
1908 incest was made illegal, but the alteration in the law has 
not in the least modified public sentiment on the matter or 
had any considerable influence on public conduct. Incest is 
condemned, not because it is illegal, but because it is in conflict 
with our deepest sentiments. 

In the same way, the marriage customs of different races of 
men have crystallised out from their sex-instincts, and more 
or less accurately portray those instincts. It seems, therefore, 
often to be beside the mark to inquire into the logical basis of 
customs ; their basis is not logical but psychological. They are 
not based on reason at all, except in so far as natural selection 
provides that instincts shall generally be favourable to the 
existence of the species. Marriage customs all over the world 
are apt to be hopelessly unreasonable. Instinct clamours 
insistently for expression in law and custom, and when the 
instincts are strong, the laws and customs are numerous and 
rigid to an extent that has no counterpart in reason. In some 
races men are prohibited from marrying women of their own 
tribe ; in other races they are prohibited from marrying any 
women except of their own tribe. In Belgium at the present time 
divorce by mutual consent is permissible, whereas separation 
by mutual consent is prohibited. Across the border, in Holland, 
divorce by mutual consent is prohibited, whereas separation 
by mutual consent is permissible. The strength of instinct is 
thus manifested in a multitude of regulations, which owe their 
existence to no process of logic but to the imperative clamour 
of sentiment to get expressed in action—action of some sort, 
action reasonable or unreasonable, but action anyhow. 

Thus intensity of regulation follows intensity of sentiment. 
In modern civilised countries the sexual life of men—and far 
more of women—is bound up with regulation. Public opinion 
divides women into two categories, the married and the un- 
married. On the unmarried it imposes permanent and un- 
swerving abstinence ; on the married it prohibits abstinence 
and enjoins permanent and regular submission to one man, 
And public opinion sets up penalties, both social and economic, 
for any infraction of its code. Human nature cannot easily 
be forced into such an artificial and cast-iron mould ; disharmony 
is patent on every side. 

The marriage laws of civilised countries are founded on the 
desire to preserve the purest form of monogamy, and also on 
the widespread opinion that the natural state of man is pro- 
miscuity. The falsity of this latter opinion is abundantly 
proved by Professor Westermarck, and is the most important 
doctrine established by his work. Promiscuity certainly is not, 
and probably never has been, the natural state of man; and 
if it were, no laws would avail to suppress it. In modern 
civilisation the natural state of man is monogamy, and it is 
just because monogamous instincts are so strong and so universal 
that monogamous laws and customs are so severe. For some 
time past anthropologists have been edging away from the 
earlier hypothesis of promiscuity as the primitive state of man, 
back to the opinion of Darwin. ‘* We may conclude from what 
we know of the jealousy of all male quadrupeds, armed as many 
of them are with special weapons for battling with their rivals, 
that promiscuous intercourse in a state of Nature is extremely 
improbable. . . . The most probable view is that Man originally 
lived in small communities, each man with a single wife, or, if 
powerful, with several, whom he jealously guarded against all 
other men. True monogamy exists side by side with 
promiscuity and prostitution; human instincts are very 
variable, as already noted, and the predominant form 
of sex-association is qualified by the presence of other 
forms. But in all civilised countries promiscuity is a 
disreputable outsider, flourishing only in the dark, and seeking 
always to be hidden. The supremacy of monogamy can never 
be in doubt ; it needs no bolstering by law, for it is part of our 
physiological constitution, and can no more be maintained by 
law than it could be destroyed by law. What is needed rather 
seems to be a greater tolerance—a check on the freakish system 
of regulations to which it gives rise: a system bred of timidity 
from those who think that human feeling is made by law. 

The problems attending on marriage are perhaps the most 
difficult of any with which legislators have to deal. They are 
also perhaps the most important of any ; for they affect nearl 
all men and women ; they touch the deepest and most universal, 
and yet the most inarticulate, of human sentiments. It is 
probable that disharmony must continue to prevail, for the 
feeling aroused is high and yet it is heterogeneous. Legislative 
interference must always be a dangerous and delicate matter. 
It can only be undertaken wisely, on the basis of full knowledge 
of the history of marriage; and for such knowledge the work 
of Professor Westermarck will long remain indispensable. 
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Just Published. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF DAILY LIFE 


E.C. M. 








8s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author attempts to 
apply logic and analysis to the affairs of 
ordinary life; and, whilst he is not so 
presumptuous as to imagine he has 
solved these problems, he ventures to 
think that they are in great part capable 
of solution. 


The theories put forward by the author 
are sure to evoke widespread discussion. 





LEONARD PARSONS, LIMITED, 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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SBM 
IIA 


Towards International 
Understanding 


Men and women of goodwill who believe 
in the possibility of a new way of life for 
all peoples should read 


Foreign Affairs 


Epitep By - - E. D. MOREL. 


February features include :— 
While Conquerors Think. By Francis Neilson. 


Egypt, Past and Present. 
By Major Harry Barnes, M.P. 


Two Years of White Terror in Hungary. 
By M. W. Fodor. 


Upper Silesia. By Prof. Raymond Beazley. 


The Political Situation in France. 
By Eugene Paul. 


Foreign Policy and the Nation. By E. D. Morel. 





Price 3d. monthly. Per annum 3/6 post free. 
Outside Europe 5/-. 





Write for sp-cimen issue to the Union for Democratic 
Control (Room 5), Orchard House, 2 & 4, Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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During February and March this space 
will be devoted each week to one of 


THE NEW 


DUCKWORTH 
NOVELS 


Joan of Overbarrow, By Anthony Wharton, 
The Red Shadow. By W. L. Blennerhassett. 
The Tent of Blue. By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
Spilled Wine. By Gladys St. John Loo. 


Pillars of Sa‘t. By Arthur Mills. 
The Tactless Man. By the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall. 
Renaissance. By Elinor Glyn. 


No. lL. Ready February 9th. 7/6 net. 


JOAN OF 
OVERBARROW 


By ANTHONY WHARTON 
Author of “ Irene Wycheriey,” etc. 


oan is the daughter of an uncouth Wiltshire 
armer. She, however, goes to an excellent 
school in Bristol, makes well-to-do friends, 
and then looks askance at the conditions of 
her home. She becomes ambitious, decides 
that a husband shall take her to pleasanter 
surroundings—and considers in turn the 
eligible bachelors of the district. Adventures 
ensue and make plenty of incident for a most 
entertaining story. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE QUEEN or SHEBA 


AND HER ONLY SON MENYELEK. 
By SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. With 31 full-page illustrations from Ethiopic 
MSS. in the British Museum. 30s. net. 
A special prospectus may be had post free. 
This work is a great storehouse of ancient legends and 
traditions derived from the Old and New Testaments, 
from Rabbinic writings and from other sources. It 
contains a complete English translation of the famous 
Ethiopian work, “The Kebra Nagast.” 


By the same Author. 
THE BOOK OF THE DEAD: The Papyrus of Ani. 


Two volumes. Royal 8vo. £2 10s. net. 
OSIRIS AND THE EGYPTIAN RESURRECTION. 
Two volumes. Royal 8vo. £2 10s. net. 


HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT 
CIVILISATION SERIES. 


Each volume fully illustrated, with coloured frontispiece. 


Numerous plates. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. net each, 


South American Archxology ; Mexican Archzxology ; 


Central American 


and West Indian Archzology. 


Each by T. A. JOYCE, M.A. 


Antiquities of India. 


Mesopotamian Archeology. 


By W. D. BARNETT, M.A. 
By P. S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A. 


A special prospectus may be had post free. 


LONDON: 7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
LIVERPOOL : 63 BOLD STREET. 
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CHRIST AND CASAR 


Christ and Caesar. By Narsanre: Micktem and HERBERT 
MorGan. Swarthmore Press. 6s. 6d. 


It is a threadbare theme enough to contrast what was said in 
1915 and 1916 and 1917 with what has happened. Even the 
most pertinacious critics are a little tired of digging in the grave- 
yard of Hansard ; and even the toughest political stomachs will 
turn against the noisome remnants of dead speeches so dis- 
interred. But the mass of war literature has an interest other 
than political. For the war, among other unexpected things, 
produced a whole crop of theories of conduct. It was long since 
genuine and widespread interest had been felt in those ethical 
questions which centre round the relation of the individual to 
society ; but with the general upheaval old questions lived 
again, and the claims of the State, the right of private judgment, 
the possible duty of rebellion, became, as they had been in the 
times of Milton—as they had been in the times of Burke— 
things on which the plain man was forced to have an opinions 
We had no Miltons during the war; but we had a perfect plague 
of little Burkes—very little Burkes—who had read fragments of 
Hegel and had forgotten how to write. 

There is room and to spare for a discussion of so great a theme, 
and Christ and Cesar is a serious treatise on this subject. Professor 
Micklem and Mr. Morgan describe their book as an inquiry into 
the social obligations of individuals, addressed more particularly 
to Christians. They have many qualifications for their under- 
taking. They are men not merely of wide reading, but of recent 
reading ; they have a prose style of some distinction ; one or 
other of them has a very pretty wit; and they bring seriousness 
of purpose and originality to their task. We have, as a result, 
a brilliant uneven book ; a book so stimulating in some places 
and so disappointing in others that the hypothesis of a double 
authorship would have suggested itself from internal evidence 
alone. 

It begins by the recapitulation of various current theories, 
especially those held by “advanced labour” and by the 
‘“* Christian Churches.”” Marx and Sorel are selected as protago- 
nists of labour, and to the Bishop of Manchester falls the some- 
what overwhelming honour of representing the Churches. 
Whatever may be said of such an assumption, this part of the book 
is excellent. It is true enough that Bishop Temple’s Church and 
State is an inviting target. That work was an attempt to 
reconcile the Hegelian doctrine of the State with the traditional 
claims of the Christian Church. Bishop Temple expounded a 
theory of nationalism, where the “nation” was practically 
identical with the Hegelian State ; his nations were real entities, 
real moral agents, with a real claim upon the consciences of 
individuals. Now, this doctrine of the Super-State is a consistent 
enough piece of mythology ; but leaves very little room for the 
equally imperative commands of the Church. Professor Micklem 
and Mr. Morgan deal with this situation with a kind of grave 
gusto. Very restrained are their allusions to primitive practice ; 
very amusing the parallel between the Bishop’s personal “ nations’’ 
and the hierarchies of the Gnostics. The whole of this chapter 
is in the great style of controversy. There is also a skilful 
attack upon the Hegelian position itself, the doctrine of the 
Super-State pure and simple, uncomplicated by the claims of 
Christianity. With great ingenuity and variety, the authors 
uphold their central doctrine of the supreme worth of personality, 
now arguing from the common-sense point of view that there is 
no mystical sanctity in a working majority, now elaborating the 
historical fact that all progress has come from individuals and 
not majorities. The remainder of this book is disappointing. 
Professor Micklem and Mr. Morgan affirm successfully the old 
inspiring doctrine of the liberty of the soul. They are far less 
successful in their attempts to discuss practical possibilities, and 
they lose the thread of their argument in analysing the position 
of certain active and passive resisters. They fail here in not 
perceiving the radical difference between liberty of speech or 
opinion and liberty of action. Every State must—if only for 
its own health—permit free speech and propaganda; no State can 
continue to exist which allows arbitrary infraction of its rules. 
The rebel in action may have as good a case as John Brown, but 
it is a case dependent on the circumstances ; individual rebellion 
is a question of casuistry not of principle, and must inevitably 
carry some penalty with it. It is for the individual rebel to 
calculate whether he can win the game, and if it is worth the 
candle ; and whether he makes a great martyr or a great fool of 
himself, is something which can only be decided in the light of 
the special circumstances of his position. 


— 


THE SECOND CHAPTER 


A History of the Great War. Vol. II. From the Beginning 
of the Dardanelles Campaign to the Battle of Verdun. 
By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 25s. 


Mr. Buchan, with his engaging apparatus of Scotticisms, 
classical allusion, the judicial manner, transparent brown maps 
and literary ornament, approaches the second and most dismal 
chapter of the war. One seemed, in the year 1916, to have passed 
out of the bright light and vivid, comprehensible thrusting 
of the earlier movements into a dark, interminable corridor of 
which the goal had not yet swung round a corner into sight, 
The tunnel was at its longest and blackest; and there is an 
air of predestined hopelessness about those expedients which were 
to give peace to the world before 1917 that only the most 
balanced historian can dispel. Mr. Buchan sometimes tends 
to be guilty of reading history backwards. His attitude js 
to be the easy, rubicund attitude of 1918 which cut so many 
controversial knots and sent men to stand in rows and cheer 
the Man who Won the War. “ Mr. Asquith’s leisurely dialectic,” 
he tells us, “ was not suited to the rough business of war.” 
That is a judgment which could be copiously illustrated by 
extracts from the Evening News, and it served well enough 
at East Fife in 1918. But it is a little disconcerting to find 
this facile cliché of an office-hunter’s polemic filling a place 
as a historian’s epitaph on a statesman. If it is the final 
judgment on British administration from 1914 to 1916, one 
can only feel that history should not be written by one who 
has soared so near to Downing Street. After all, the war was 
so nearly, so very nearly, won in 1916; and it was so nearly, 
so very nearly, lost in 1918. 

The main feature of Mr. Buchan’s new volume is the entry of 
the Dardanelles upon the scene, and one is distressed by his 
meagre reference to Sir Ian Hamilton’s Gallipoli Diary. He 
makes, however, considerable use of it, and the result is a pitilessly 
lucid account of an enterprise which might have ended the war. 
Another problem for the historian is presented by his treatment 
of America in the neutral years. It appears to be a rule 
of Transatlantic discussion that one is permitted under one 
President to tell the truth about his predecessor, and, consule 
Harding, Mr. Buchan is able to confess without indelicacy to 
what he, what we all thought about Mr. Wilson and his subjects 
in 1915. Particularly welcome is the observation that “* America 
seemed to hurry to be about to win the whole world, and was 
inclined to be careless whether or not in the process she lost 
her soul.” Perhaps when (absit omen!) Mr. Harding has a 
successor of still more Olympian wisdom, some fortunate 
historian will be allowed by the same beneficent convention 
to record what we are all thinking, but are so far too courteous 
to express, about the inspired initiative of the vicar of George 
Washington upon earth. 


LABOUR AND THE LAW 


The Law of Trade Unions. By Henry H. S.esser, Barrister- 
at-Law, Lecturer in Industrial Law in the School of Econo- 
mics, London University, and CuarLes Baker, a Solicitor 
of the Supreme Court. Nisbet. 21s. 

The Law Relating to Trade Unions. By Henry H. Sesser. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lorp Justice ATKIN. 
Labour Publishing Company, and Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Trade Union law, as everyone knows who has concerned 
himself with it, is a prickly subject. A Trade Union is that 
most awkward of creatures, a quasi-corporation. It is a legal 
entity, and yet it is not perfectly immune from the common 
law doctrine of restraint of trade, which still hangs about the 

Courts like mustard-gas about an old battle-field. And it has 

plagued the judges and Parliament to such effect that “ both 

the judicial decisions and the legislation (the latter often 
reversing the former) are so conflicting . . . that in many 
cases they have but made confusion worse confounded.” So 
far as it is possible to make the law clear, pending the day 
when we have a much-needed codification, Messrs. Slesser and 

Baker have done it. The Law of Trade Unions is an 

excellently planned and comprehensive text-book, which will 

take its place as a standard authority on lawyers’ shelves. 

It refers to nearly 150 statutes from the Ordinance of Con- 

spirators, 1292, to the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1921, and 

to over 300 cases, and it comments in detail, as it should, on the 
most important, besides giving short historical summaries of 
the law in its civil and contractual and its criminal and tortious 
aspects. The Law Relating to Trade Unions comprises four 
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lectures delivered by Mr. Slesser for the Council of Legal 
Education in 1920. It is necessarily a slighter work, though 
it covers the ground very ably. 

Both will circulate beyond the purlieus of the law courts. 
It would be a very doubtful compliment to the authors to 
say that they have written “popular” books. We can say, 
however, that what they have written may be read with 
profit by any intelligent layman, and must be read by 
all Trade Union officials and all serious students of Trade 
Unionism. The historian of democracy may trace out here a 
remarkable picture of evolution from the Combination Acts of 
1799 and 1800, which treated the Unions as limbs of Satan, 
to the Insurance Acts of our own day, or the war-time Cotton 
and Wool Control Boards, which have recognised them as 
important organs of the State. Or, along another line, he 
can contrast the flimsy defences they enjoyed in the middle 
of last century with the bomb-proof dug-out prepared for 
them by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. The legal historian, 
too, will find a special interest in recent cases bearing on 
the status of certain forms of commercial combination. It 
has been decided that a trading or manufacturing association 
fixing prices at which goods may be sold, or imposing rules on 
its federated firms as to the employment of particular persons, 
is (or may be held to be) “ a combination for imposing restrictive 
conditions,” and therefore a Trade Union. Evidently such 
decisions, as Messrs. Slesser and Baker say, show that “ Trade 
Union law is destined to have great developments in a region 
hardly contemplated by the framers of the Act of 1871.”” Presently 
also we may expect still greater developments in another region, 
by the enactment of laws which will put upon the Trade Unions 
definite responsibilities in the management of industry. The 
nationalisation of the coal mines, for instance, on the lines of 
the Sankey Report, would obviously open a new chapter of 
immense significance in the relations of organised labour to the 
community. But to pursue such visions is not within the 
province of these books or of their reviewer. Sufficient unto the 
day is the law thereof—at least, for the lawyer. 


A LIBERAL BISHOP 
Life of Bishop Percival. By W. Tempie. Macmillan. 18s. 


Dr. Percival deserved a memorial, and he could scarcely have 
a better one than this life by the Bishop of Manchester. Dr. 
Temple is sufficiently in sympathy with Percival’s genuine 
Liberalism to do him justice, and sufficiently aware of Percival’s 
limitations not to exaggerate his position. Percival was never 
an originator in big things. In the world of education where he 
made his name, first at Clifton, afterwards at Rugby, he only 
followed the tradition of Dr. Arnold. His Liberalism had very 
serious gaps in it, and he was essentially a man who did 
not inquire deeply into the foundations of accepted morality. 
He never lost his belief that discipline was good in itself—as 
Dr. Temple says, “‘He always feared liberty.” He was no 
great judge of character, and was unwilling to go beyond 
the obvious advantages of a plan which appealed to him. 
Nor was-he always very judicious in the help he sought from 
outside. As Bishop he was chiefly known to the outsider as 
the one bishop who could be trusted to be Liberal, in the 
strict party, political sense, and for an old-fashioned Protestant- 
ism which was curiously unwilling to believe that anything it 
disapproved could be right. For those in his diocese, however, 
there was another Percival. He was acutely aware of the scandal 
of the starvation wage of many of the clergy, and was always 
willing to help from his own pocket. He helped in his own way, 
and occasionally those who had sought his assistance for others 
and been hurt by his apparently gruff or unsympathetic response, 
discovered that the Bishop had given the help asked for almost 
before it was sought. At the end of his episcopate he was 
accused of unfairness in the exercise of his patronage, because he 
gave stalls in his cathedral to men outside the diocese of 
rather heterodox opinions. Such criticism was short-sighted. If 
positions such as canonries are to continue at all, they should be 
given to men who need leisure for study; Percival may have 
favoured one party, but it was one—the left “ broad” wing— 
which has had less episcopal patronage than any except the 
extreme Catholic school. He did, at any rate, promote scholars. 
Those who live in remote country districts will remember him as 
one who really believed in education and in fostering the habit of 
reading. He was first President of the National Home Reading 
Union—a society which works mainly among church-going 
people, and on whose recommended lists Ibsen’s Ghosts was to 
be found some twenty years ago—and he founded, at his own 
expense, the excellent system of book-boxes. Any village 


How I Shall Save £170 


on Income Tax. 





| lappa TAX—I don’t mind confessing !—stands between 
me and saving. If it were not for the Income Tax, ah! 
But there it is and—it would appear—there it will stay. And 
the necessity for saving stays too. I am getting older ; I ought to 
have a nice little bit put by. Take away the “ nice” and that’s 
just what I have. It’s only a little bit. But last year, if it 
hadn’t been for Income Tax, I should have saved, oh, quite a 
decent sum. 

Well, this year I determined to tackle the problem of saving 
really scientifically. And I had my eye on the Income Tax. 
My investments—a few shares here, a few there—bring me in 
about £40 a year less 6s. in the £. £12 gone in Income Tax! 
Carefully note that. 

Then I investigated this Income-Investment Plan of the Sun 
Life of Canada. I found, to my astonishment, that it offered 
me a double saving of Income Tax. (As I adopted the plan 
I may as well give the actual transaction.) My age is 38. I 
have arranged with the Sun Life of Canada to deposit with 
them £56 16s. per annum for twenty years. Each year, pro- 
viding the rate remains as now, I shall get Income Tax rebate 
of £8 10s. So that in the twenty years I shall have paid the 
Income Tax authorities £170 less than I otherwise should have 
paid them. At the end of the 20 years I shall receive from the 
Company £1,000, plus estimated profits of £405— in all £1,405. 
My deposits during the period will have been £1,136 only, so 
that the net profit, taking into consideration Income Tax saved, 
will be £439. A very handsome return on my investment ! 
And on this sum I shall not be called upon to pay one penny- 
piece in Income Tax. 

If I am not able to keep up these deposits, I can exercise any 
one of several options after the Policy has been in force three 
years. And I can always see on the back of my Policy exactly 
what I can do with it, how much the Policy is worth in any 
one year, what Loan I may get on it, and so on. 

But there is another great advantage connected with this 
system of saving, which is, that after making a first deposit 
my life is insured free for £1,000, plus half of every deposit 
made. That is to say, supposing anything happens to me, 
for instance, in the fifth year, my dependants will receive from 
the Sun Life of Canada no less a sum than £1,142, although 
I have deposited only £284. That is a great feature, and it 
should make every man, who has the double responsibility 
of providing for his own old age and for the welfare of dependants, 
investigate the plan most carefully. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and are under strict Government supervision. 

Any one desiring further information should write, stating 
exact date of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which 
specialises in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 
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school in his diocese of Hereford could have, for the asking, a 
box of forty books—standard works in literature, history, theology 
and science—dispatched as the nucleus of a school library. Nothing 
is more needed in the country than encouragement of reading, 
and of reading something besides the Sunday paper and a local 
gazette. Percival’s example was imitated in other dioceses, 
and there are many young people who owe to him the possi- 
bility of continuing their education. For this and for his per- 
sistent reminder—not always a tactful reminder—that the 
Church of England was very far from exhausting the religious 
life of the country, Percival should not be soon forgotten. 


NOT SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 


The Song of Songs. By Morris Jasrrow, Jun., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Lippincott. 12s. 6d. 

Were the Wessex poems of Thomas Hardy to become enshrined 
among the sacred literature of future China and attributed to 
the pious pen of Edward the Confessor, it would scarcely be odder 
than the freakish destiny of that anthology of rustic love-lyrics, 
the so-called Song of Solomon. For Love, indeed, the individual 
scholar has ever been all in his day’s hunting ; even single saints 
have been known to rise high enough to fall his victims ; but to 
hoax Rabbinical conclaves and hoodwink ecclesiastical Councils 
for two thousand years into mistaking madrigals for theology and 
a dozen anonymous rustics for King Solomon, wisest of men and 
inspired by God, must, even for him, be a masterpiece of mas- 
querade. 

How quite the imp succeeded remains still a little mysterious. 
Composed, it appears at widest, between 800 and 300 B.c., 
Collected about 250, the poems seem to have found their way, 
thanks to the glamour of the name of Solomon and their own 
popular appeal, into the traditional canon, where, together 
with the doubting Faith of Job and the gentle Hopelessness 
of Ecclesiastes, this passionate litany of earthly Love has lurked, 
like the mouse in the cat’s ear, like Love’s statue in the prim 
garden of Prunella, from that day forth. 

But with Love’s canonisation the trouble but begins. Before 
the opening of our era he had already slipped into the sanctuary, 
this fallen cherub, not without some misgivings on the part of 
the guardian spirits of theology; but he remained so outspoken, 
so shockingly improper, so very thinly veiled, that seventeen 
centuries of commentators have been hard put to it to weave out 
of allegorical and mystical tangles that decent modicum of clothes 
whereof, like the Discobolus amidst the owl-skins in that attic 
at Montreal, this fleshly beauty stood so “ vulgarly”” devoid. 
Hard work, this fitting; Nature was always breaking through ; 
but what prodigies of ingenuity they performed! The “breasts 
like two fawns” are Moses and Aaron; the “ lips like lilies ”’ 
none other than the scholars of the Law themselves (picture 
them blushing with modest satisfaction). “* Where thou reclinest 
at noon,” as St. Augustine, by chance himself an African, dis- 
covers, must, of course, signify that the one true Church is on 
the meridian—in Africa, in fact, In a.p. 553 the Second Council 
of Constantinople burns the works of the one person with sense 
enough to see the obvious meaning, but not the Chesterfieldian 
wisdom to keep it to himself—Theodore of Mopsuestia. In the 
thirteenth century St. Bernard of Burgundy and Gilbert his 
disciple produce between them a hundred and thirty-four homilies 
on the first four and a half chapters; and so the game goes on 
up to the eighteenth, and the hundred and twenty-two sermons 
of Dr. Gill against Whiston, who had once more broached the 
obvious truth. Only with Bishop Lowth and Herder does the 
cloak of allegory prove as thin air as ever Hans Andersen’s 
Emperor wore. The nineteenth century diverted itself, instead, 
by discovering in the Canticles a triangle drama, with plot, 
characters and stage directions devised by each commentator 
for himself and by all commentators differently. Not even 
Renan makes a plausible theory of it; and the modern objec- 
tions, excellently stated by Dr. Jastrow, and based on metrical 
grounds, on the anachronism of any such drama, and on the analogy 
of modern Palestinian folk-songs, are convincing. 

The Song of Songs is, in fact, a book of songs, twenty-three in 
number. In Dr. Jastrow’s rendering, though some of the lilt 
of the Authorised Version perishes, still the blessing of having 
sense restored to what was so largely beautiful delirium, makes 
the book invaluable. Apart from a few misprints, one’s only 
complaint is the needless marring of the text of the poems with 
horrible little figures referring to the notes that follow. The 
y0ems themselves, brief, simple, noble, humorous and sincere, 
already, in their unassuming way, some touch of the light- 


ning frankness of Catullus, of the lingering charm of Theocritus, 
of the proud brevity of the Greek Anthology and of the humour 
and pathos of our own ballad literature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


J. Keir Hardie: A Biography. By Wii. Srewarr. With an 
Introduction by J. Ramsay MacDonaup. Cassell. 15s. 

It is not easy for a “fidus Achates” to write Aineas’s biography 
and Mr. Stewart, who was devotedly attached to Keir Hardie, has 
not succeeded in giving us a perfect life of his friend and master. 
Hardie’s was a powerful personality, with an extreme capacity of 
attraction or repulsion. He was a fundamentally religious man, a 
sentimental Socialist—‘‘he got more Socialism from Burns than 
Marx,” as Mr. MacDonald says ; “the ‘ Twa Dogs’ and ‘A Man’s a 
Man for a’ that’ were more prolific text-books for his politics than 
Das Kapital”—yet he could be, when he chose, a very shrewd 
practical politician. He played a great part in the development of 
the British Labour movement, and a lesser, though a busy, part in 
the councils of the International. He was within certain limits 9 
great man. Mr. Stewart's picture is full of interest, but it lacks 
perspective. His unabashed hero-worship is on too even a plane; 
the true points of greatness in his hero’s career are not always properly 
stressed, and the limitations and weaknesses, which disconcerted 
those who knew him and worked with him, are hardly indicated, 
The best part of the book is that which deals with Hardie’s earlier 
years, from his beginning at the age of seven as a Glasgow messenger 
boy at a few shillings a week, to his rise as a Labour organiser and 
Scottish miners’ leader in the 1880’s. The weakest part is the account 
of the really outstanding achievement of Hardie’s life—the creation 
of the Labour Party. 


A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge. 
Originally written by Joun Wituis CiarK. Seventh Edition, 
Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1s. 9d. 

This guide, mainly in the form of walks, was the work of the 
chief authority on Cambridge, and is well brought up to date in 
this revised edition. Though designed in the first instance for 
visitors, it should add to the pleasure of every resident in Cambridge 
who knows little of the place. Details of interest are well indicated 
everywhere, and there are several good illustrations—e.g., of the 
fine gateway of St. John’s and the old work which still recalls the 
history of Jesus. The latest studies at Cambridge, such as Psychology 
and Parasitology, are noticed, with a special plan of laboratories 
and museums. We suggest in a new edition a map concerning sport, 
which, apart from the cricket at Fenner’s ground, belongs to a region 
a little outside the usual map of Cambridge. With this addition 
the guide should make an all-round appeal to Cambridge men, whether 
concerned with rare trees or parasites, rare books or football Blues. 


‘Labour in Transition: a Survey of British Industrial History since 


1914. By W. A. Orton, B.A., M.Sc. Philip Allan and Co. 
10s. Sd. 

We find some difficulty in “placing” this “clear and unbiased 
narrative of the development of the British Labour movement, in- 
dustrial and political, during the past seven years.” It suffers from 
ambitious attempts at literary style, which recall, occasionally, Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and, occasionally again, even The Dynasts! But 
the author does not discover any underlying unity that might have 
enabled him to construct a dramatic whole. What he gives us is a 
painstaking and generally accurate recital in chronological order 
of the outstanding facts of seven eventful years, as revealed in official 
documents and published reports. He does not betray any “ inside” 
knowledge ; he accepts too implicity the hasty libels emanating from 
disgruntled fragments of groups, and his estimates of relative impor- 
tance will not always command assent. The seven years do’ not con- 
stitute a completed whole, and they can hardly be understood without 
some acquaintance with previous history, which is not here given. 
But, for all that, this sketch of “‘ what happened to Labour ” between 
1914 and 1921 will be, for nearly half a generation, a useful guide to 
that part of history of which the world always knows least, namely, 
the story of the ten years immediately preceding the current session. 


The History of the Second Division. By Everarp Wrrauu. Vol. 1., 
1914-1916. Nelson. 21s. 

This is a first-rate history, thorough and well written, though rather 
overcrowded with incidents ; the twenty-four maps are quite excellent. 
The present volume opens with the embarkation of the Second Division 
on August 12th, 1914, and covers all operations in which this Division 
took part, down to the battle of the Ancre in November, 1916. It is 
divided into two parts—open and semi-open warfare up to the end of 
the first battle of Ypres, and trench warfare. Of these two parts the 
first is the most interesting, and in it the author has most skilfully 
traced the evolution of modern warfare out of the type of war the 
Division had been trained to expect. Rifle-pits are linked up and grow 
into trenches, straw is laid over the guns and camouflage is evolved. 
Grenades, trench-mortars, catapults are all considered, but, in spite 
of our woeful shortage of war-like stores, it is surprising to learn that 
between September 16th and October 14th, 1914, though the casualties 
of the Division were considered heavy, they were under 1,000. 

How different is the picture in July, 1916. The author writes: 
“It is impossible to give an adequate word-picture of the Somme 
battles of 1916. The wholesale slaughterofmen . . .” Between July Ist 
and August 9th the total British casualties are put down at 5,574 officers 
and 138,883 other ranks. “ It was a common saying that a subaltern’s 
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life was worth only about a week’s purchase.” An interesting fact is 
recorded regarding the first employment of tanks, which made their 
debut at a period of terrible depression (September 15th, 1916). The 
author says: “The coming of the Tanks further south had raised 
extraordinary enthusiasm amongst the British troops on the Somme. 
. . . So keen, indeed, were the troops that, after the Battle of the 
Ancre had been fought, one battalion diary stated: ‘ All ranks were 
extremely cheerful, and success seemed inevitable. Two of the Com- 
panies—B and D—went over (the top) playing mouth organs.’” 
On September 15th a new epoch in warfare was born. We shall look 
forward with interest to the second volume of this thoroughly well- 
written history. 


THE CITY 


HE past few days have witnessed a change in 

the markets from optimism to depression, the 

principal cause being uneasiness with regard to 
the situation in India and Egypt, the trouble in the 
marine insurance business as illustrated by the position 
of the City Equitable, and the appalling loss shown by 
the Dunlop Rubber Company’s report. There has been 
a good deal of talk of late of the affairs of the City 
Equitable Fire Insurance Company, which, in spite of 
its title, does not limit itself to fire business. Although 
formed in 1908, it never did much business until the 
outbreak of war, when, realising the opportunity afforded 
by the disappearance of the German reinsurance companies, 
it enlarged its resources and embarked upon the reinsurance 
business of British fire, marine and general accident com- 
panies. Practically everybody in the United Kingdom 
who understood the highly complicated business of reinsur- 
ance was in one or other of the internment camps, and 
a number of new companies were formed to take over this 
branch of insurance business. It was obvious that many 
of them would do badly, and I recollect sounding a strong 
warning in these notes against investing in any of these 
concerns. The shares of the City Equitable are of £1 
each with only 4s. paid up, and the last balance-sheet 
showed assets aggregating £3,316,500. The shareholders 
have not done badly in dividends, which since 1912 have 
been as follows (it should be remarked that the capital 
consists of £300,000 6 per cent. Participating Cumulative 
Preference shares and £75,000 Ordinary shares) : 


Pref. Ord. 
Year. % % 
1913 ee ee ee o« 6 
1914-15 ee ee 9 1872 
1915-16 22 793 
1916-17... ee ee ee 22 ee 88 
1917-18 .. ee ee ee 25 ee 100 
1918-19 .. ‘a ti SS eee 
1919-20. .. ee e« ee 50 0 200 
1000-81 .. .. «4 ee. Se! oo 


* x * 


The uneasiness with regard to the company’s affairs 
is shown by the fact that if any reader wishes to buy them 
he may get them not merely for nothing, but the seller 
will actually pay him two or three shillings a share to 
take them, the explanation being, of course, that there 
is a liability of 14s. per share, some of which, no doubt, 
will have to be called up to meet losses. The marine 
insurance business is altogether in a bad way, and one 
company after another is showing heavy losses. The 
City Equitable last July formed another company called 
the City Equitable Associated, which obtained control of 
and consolidated some of the new reinsurance companies 
referred to above, and its Preference shares were guaranteed 
by the City Equitable Fire Insurance Company. The 
directors of the two companies are the usual assortment 
of titled persons, and it is to be hoped that sufficient 
ability will be forthcoming to save a bad collapse. 

* * * 


As regards the Dunlop Company, it was known that 
a heavy loss must inevitably result from the forward 
contracts entered into during the trade boom for the 
purchase of rubber and cotton, but few people were 


prepared for such a loss as £8,320,000. The company 
is now making trading profits all right, these having 
amounted last year to nearly £800,000, but it has had 
hanging over it the enormous obligations of taking month 
by month so many tons of rubber and so many bales of 
cotton considerably in excess of its requirements, and at 


ier which, when these surplus stocks came to be sold, 
ve resulted in a stupendous loss. The former board 
cannot be blamed wholly for the depression which has 
occurred and has covered every industry, but when ful] 
allowance has been made for this it is impossible to 
exonerate them or the management from a recklessness 
without parallel in recent industrial history. Certain 
influences which have not had any too beneficial an effect 
upon the company’s affairs were either eliminated or 
reduced a year or more ago, and as the company has a good 
business, and now has on its board a sufficiently large 
number of competent people to counteract the vestiges 
of the unfortunate influence referred to above, this well- 
known concern should turn the corner, but there will 
have to be a drastic writing down of capital. 
* * * 

In his speeches at the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank meeting, the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna js 
worthily upholding the tradition set by his predecessor, 
the late Sir Edward Holden, of giving the business world 
something to discuss. In his speech last week he said that 
there was a limit beyond which, if taxation continues so 
high as to give only a very small return for additional 
effort and for the risking of additional capital, it will become 
a matter of general occurrence that the effort will not 
be made and the capital will not be risked. Further on 
in the course of his speech he mentioned that during the 
past year the London Joint City and Midland Bank had 
opened no fewer than 121 branches in different parts of the 
country, from which one is bound to conclude and to note 
with approval that it evidently requires more than an 
income-tax of six shillings in the pound to deter the bank 
over which Mr. McKenna so ably presides from risking 
further capital in business. Mr. McKenna remarked that 
while it was difficult to determine the exact maximum 
scale which could be imposed without impairing in any 
marked degree the national spirit for business enterprise, 
““we cannot shut our eyes to the signs that our present 
taxation has probably exceeded this limit.” He went on 
to say that excessive taxation of the rich is economically 
wrong, for “some part, and often a very considerable 
part, of their income is saved, and these savings are lent 
as industrial and commercial capital. A high super-tax 
in the case of the rich is largely a tax upon savings, and 
the money taken by the State is withdrawn from productive 
use and spent upon consumption. In a healthy condition 
of a State no more should be raised in taxation than will 
leave an amount available for capital development sufficient 
to meet the needs of business. (Applause.) Our present 
scale of taxation, then, I believe to Er so high as to under- 
mine our national business energy and enterprise and to 
deprive us of indispensable capital.” During the week 
that this speech was made the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
required further capital for the development of its under- 
taking, and offered for public subscription £2,000,000 
8 per cent. first preference shares at £1 Is. each, and 
£600,000 £1 ordinary shares at £8 5s. per £1 share. 
According to statements in the financial Press, the total 
amount subscribed by the public for this issue exceeded 
£50,000,000, so that Mr. McKenna will have observed 
with pleasure that even our present rate of taxation has 
apparently left “an amount available for capital develop- 
ment.” Not only this, but the £30,000,000 of Local Loans 
offered at the same time is said to have been subscribed 
five times over within an hour. The total number of new 
issues offered to the British public in January exceeded 
the sum of £60,000,000, colton for about £50,000,000 
in cash. From the fact that this total has been subscribed 
several times over, it is evident that there is still some 
capital left in the hands of the rich, and I understand 
that English is still the most prevalent language in Monte 
Carlo and along the Riviera—that place of refuge of the 
ruined super-tax payers. It is unfortunate that Mr. 
McKenna makes no distinction between the rich rentier 
or ground landlord and a business undertaking; in the 
case of trade and industry rates and taxes have, no doubt, 
reached the limits referred to, and the unjust Corporation 
Profits Tax should certainly be abolished. But one cannot 
help having the suspicion that our governing class prefers 
to overtax trade and industry in order to spare the pockets 
of the very rich. A. Emi Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 
on January 27th, 1922. 

The Right Hon. R. McKenna (Chairman), who presided, said :— 

In accordance with a custom of many years’ standing I propose 
before I tell the story of our own Bank to make some observations 
on general trade and economic conditions. 

Two years ago, when we were suffering the discomfort of a rapid 
rise in the cost of living, it seemed appropriate at out Annual Meeting 
to take high prices as the subject of my Address. I ventured at that 
time upon a word of warning, and I endeavoured to show that any 
attempt to drive prices down by a policy of forced deflation would 
lead to grave trade depression and widespread unemployment. Last 
year when I addr you, a policy of deflation had been publicly 
announced and steadily pursued for a considerable period. We have 
recently learnt the evil consequences of deflation in the school of 
experience and this — has for the time being fallen into disrepute. 
But unfortunately the lesson has had the effect of turning a consider- 
able body of opinion back in favour of inflation, and we seem now to 
have in prospect a regular alternation between the two policies, each 
to be adopted in turn as a remedy for the other. 

NEED FOR STABILITY OF PRICES 

The truth is of course that both inflation and deflation are bad. 
What is needed is stability, the point from which both alike proceed 
in opposite directions. When we have stability of prices we have a 
basis upon which trade can be carried on with confidence. Manu- 
facturers, merchants, and retailers, are then able to make their con- 
tracts with reasonable assurance that the debts created under the 
contracts will be paid when due in a currency of the same purchasing 
value as it had when the obligations were assumed. The world offers 
at the present time the clearest examples of the evils of both inflation 
and deflation. In Russia we see the complete industrial and com- 
mercial collapse in which the inflationary process finally ends ; while 
in this country part at least of the trade epee and unemploy- 
ment, and much of the budgetary difficulty which we see ahead of us, 
are attributable to the policy of deflation. 

CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

The overwhelming gravity of the problem of unemployment with 
which we are confronted at the present time has led me to choose 
it as the central theme of my afk to you to-day. It would be 
impossible within the limits of such an address as this to give more thana 
bare outline of each of the causes of unemployment, but in the short 
time at my disposal I will ask you to consider first the state of Europe, 
next our labour conditions, and lastly the burden of taxation. 

ECONOMIC CONDITION OF EUROPE 

If the economic needs of Europe were the primary consideration 
in international policy our course would be tolerably clear. We should 
recognise at once that modern industrial and transport conditions 
have brought all countries into such close trading relationship as to 
make each an integral part of the trading world as a whole. One 
nation, and still more a large group of nations, cannot be broken up 
and impoverished so as to destroy its ability to function without 
throwing the entire machine out of gear. Our own trade cannot 
recover its pre-war activity whilst so many countries continue in 
their present broken-down condition, and though our plans to foster 
our export trade by the grant of special credit facilities may be a 
temporary aig the only lasting solution of the problem is by 
the re-establishment of genuine peace and an ordered system of 
government throughout Europe. 

GERMAN REPARATIONS 

An essential preliminary of the restoration of Europe is to settle 
the terms of the German indemnity upon a sound economic basis. 
When Germany is required to pay large sums iodically to the 
Reparation Commission, what is really meant is that Germany must 
— during each period saleable commodities which have a total 
selling value equal to the liabilities she has to meet. 

If this were the whole problem, it would not present any great 
difficulty. The maximum annual payment Germany could be required 
to make under the terms of the London Ultimatum is about {400 
millions, and there is no doubt that German industry is more than 
equal to an export of this value. But an industrial country cannot 
have a large export without receiving imports. Germany has to 
import a considerable proportion of her raw materials and a certain 
amount of food, and payment for these must be a first charge upon 
her exports. The utmost she can pay over to the Reparation Com- 
mission is her exportable surplus, and, considering the question only 
from the point of view of the amount Germany can pay, the problem 
becomes one of determining the extreme limit to which this surplus 
could be forced. What that limit may be I do not venture to say, 
but judging from the experience of the last six months I do not think 
that it could possibly be made sufficient to meet her liabilities for 
reparations under the Ultimatum of London. 

EFFECTS OF A FORCED GERMAN EXPORT 

The more or less however of the German exportable surplus obtain- 
able under external a is not only the only point we have to 
bear in mind. We have to consider also the other effects of this 


pressure and how it reacts upon ourselves and our own trade. After 
all we exact reparations in order to gain some advantage for ourselves, 
If the form of the reparations and the means adopted to secure pey- 
ment do us more harm than good we fail in our object. External 
pressure means forcing Germany to develop her export trade under 
penalty of invasion, blockade or such other punishment as the Allies 





may inflict. But Germany can only export in competition with her 
trade rivals whom she must undersell in the foreign market. To 
ensure cheap production she must pay less wages than other nations 
for an equal labour product, an object she can achieve by depreciating 
the mark in foreign exchange so as to keep its external below its 
internal value. So long as this difference in value exists, it affords 
a premium on German exports, and as the pressure upon her to pay 
reparations continues, she cannot avoid a progressive depreciation 
of her currency. In the actual condition of affairs German competi- 
tion at prices far below what is possible for us is a serious blow to 
our foreign trade, and is one cause of the depression and widespread 
unemployment of the last twelve months. 
HOW GERMANY CAN PAY 

It will be asked, what then can Germany pay, without injury to 
us, towards making good the civil damage the Allies have suffered 
inthe War? As to the annual amount, she can pay to the full extent 
of the export surplus her trade can give her without forcing the 
external value of the mark below its internal value. As to the form, 
she can pay in specified commodities, which in our case might include 
sugar, timber, potash and other materials which are indispensable 
to us but which we either do not produce at all or in insufficient 
quantities. She can pay also by the surrender of any foreign securities 
her nationals may possess, so far as they can be traced, and, if the 
Allies are willing to accept this form of payment, by the direct em. 
ployment of her labour in reconstructing devastated areas. In all 
that I am saying now I am speaking only from the economic point 
of view. It is not my province to enter into the sphere of political 
action. But I cannot help thinking that an agreement founded on a 
realization of economic possibilities would be at once more advan- 
tageous to the trade interests of the world and more productive in 
reparations payment itself than successive ultimatums which in due 
course prove to be impossible of execution. 

LABOUR AND RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 

If we pass from the external influences upon our trade which at the 
present time are affecting us injuriously and turn to our labour con- 
ditions, I believe we shall find that here also mistaken economic ideas 
are at the root of much of our trouble. Every person in this room 
would, I have no doubt, regard it as the merest commonplace to say 
that all rules, or customs or practice which by restricting output 
cause more men to be employed than are necessary to do a given 
piece of work in a given time, must increase the cost of production 
and in the long run be harmful to trade. But we should make a 
mistake if we thought that this was an opinion generally held by 
workmen. Many workmen of course have as good an understanding 
of economics as anybody; and it is right to say that so far as I am 
aware there is no Trade Union regulation, with possibly one excep- 
tion, which in so many words directly restricts output. But it is not 
open to doubt that such restriction is very common in practice. We 
know for instance how usual it is to prescribe a limit which individual 


. output may not exceed, and it is quite customary upon the introduc- 


tion of a new machine to insist upon more men being employed than 
the machine really requires. 

Underlying this practice or custom is the praiseworthy purpose of 
preventing men being thrown out of employment. I believe a large 
part if not the majority of our workmen think that a restriction of 
output has this effect. In a country like ours in which trades are 
greatly subdivided and every man is confined by habit and training 
to a particular section of work, the fear of unemployment is the bane 
of working-class life; and if the unwritten rules restricting output 
did in fact prevent unemployment we could not hope to see them 
given up. But since they do not ; since on the contrary the supposed 
remedy for unemployment is itself a powerful aggravation of the evil 
what we need is to convince the workmen that their economic theory 


is false. 
EFFECTS OF RESTRICTION OF OUTPUT 

All restriction of output raises the price of the article produced, 
and if the restriction operates over a wide enough field, it must increase 
the general cost of living and thereby reduce the real value of the 
wages received by all workmen. Combination amongst workmen to 
raise wages is very different from a combination to restrict output. 
In the former case the workmen seek to obtain for themselves as 
large a share as possible of the total earned by the joint efforts of 
capital and labour; in the latter they seek to increase the number 
of men amongst whom the workmen’s total share is to be divided. 
They do not see that this is the effect of the restriction of output, 
because it does not show itself by a reduction in money wages. The 
first effect of a restriction of output is a rise in the cost of living; 
the next effect is general unemployment. The greatest sufferers are the 
workmen themselves. They share in the product of their labour as 
a whole, and, if they did but realise it, are most benefited when each 
individual member of their body works at his highest efficiency. 

EVILS OF EXCESSIVE TAXATION 

And when I turn now to the third cause I have mentioned of our 
bad trade and unemployment, excessive taxation, we shall find here 
also that economics are treated as of little account. 

It would not be easy—I doubt if it would be possible—to define 
the limits of a nation’s taxable capacity. Too much depends upon 
the human factor which varies so greatly in different ple. As 
wealth is created by human effort the greatest care should be taken 
not to dishearten those upon whose enterprise so much of the industrial 
progress of the country depends. Looked at from the point of view 
of national wealth and prosperity, in which we all have an interest, 
it is bad policy to deprive business men of the stimulus of a reasonable 
return for their labours. It may be difficult to determine in advance 
the exact maximum scale of taxation which could be imposed vp 
us without impairing in any marked degree the national spirit © 
business enterprise, but we cannot shut our eyes to the signs that 
our present taxation has probably exceeded this limit. 

But the question is not merely one of the discouragement of effort. 
We know that if business is to expand and prosper continuous addi- 
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tions must be made to the capital employed. A growing business 
—and at every period it is upon the growing business that the progress 
of the future depends—is one in which a large part of the profits each 
year are saved and put back into the concern. By this method the 
energetic and capable young man slowly acquires the additional 
capital he needs for development and brings himself to the front. 
If now the whole or a large part of his savings is absorbed each year 
in taxes he is deprived of the means of enlarging his business. New 
plant cannot be acquired ; additional stock cannot be bought ; growth 
becomes impossible. The capital which the keen, active, enterprising 
man could use to the utmost advantage in developing trade is taken 
from him and spent unproductively on one of the manifold activities 
of the State. In such conditions business must become stagnant, 
and in this country, where the industrial organization is contrived 
for expansion and a continually growing production, stagnation 
means failure. 

Let us look at excessive taxation in another aspect. Everyone 
is agreed that taxation of the poor on such a scale as to deprive them 
of the means of obtaining the necessaries of life is morally wrong. 
But it is not generally accepted that excessive taxation of the rich 
is economically wrong. Most rich men do not spend the whole of 
their income on their own consumption. Some part, and often a 
very considerable part, is saved, and these savings are lent as in- 
dustrial and commercial capital. A high Super-tax in the case of 


the rich is largely a tax upon savings and the money taken by the 
State is withdrawn from productive use and spent upon consumption. 
In a healthy condition of a State no more should be raised in taxation 
than will leave an amount available for capital development sufficient 
to meet all the needs of business. 
EXPENDITURE MUST BE REDUCED 

Our present scale of taxation then I believe to be so high as to 
undermine our national business energy and enterprise and to deprive 
us of indispensable capital. What is the jem ? There is only 
one, which we must face with all the determination and resolution 
at our command. We must reduce expenditure to the utmost limit 
consistent with out contractual obligations and the supply of indis- 
pensable services. If we do so now, we shall quickly recover our 
national earning power and with it will come the elasticity of revenue 
which we experienced during the second half of the last century. 
The ideal of economy, both in public and private affairs, is alluring 
and popular, but the practice is quite another matter. It is difficult, 
often hateful and certainly never popular. But to-day, looking at 
our decline in revenue, the state of our trade and the dangers which 
confront us, we have no choice. I have no hesitation in saying that, 
whatever the difficulties, the strictest economy in our national ex 
penditure has become the first and most imperative necessity of our time. 

The Report was adopted and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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DIRECTORS 


The Right _ R. McKENNA, Chairman. 
A. H. GOSCHEN, Esq., Deputy Chairmen 


F. Hye, Esq. E. W. 


Sir Tuomas Rovoey, Bart., C.H., M.P. 
Sir Eowann D. Sreas, D.L. 

E. R. Turton, Esq., M.P. 

L. H. Wacrers, Esq. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gry Fircerwooo 


C. Gow, Esq. 

J. Henversox, Esq. 

Sir H. Casste Howey, Bart 

Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Jounstoy, D.S.O., 
M.C 


C. T. Mrisury, Esq. 
F. W. Nasu, Esq. Wiusow, K.C.B., &. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Pires, K.P. | Colonel W. F. Wvtey. 

. M. Rovocanacnt, Esq. Sir Davin Your, Bart. 


Wootry, Esq., Joint Managing Directors 





Authorised Capital - - . : 
Subscribed Capital - - - ° 


Paid-up Capital - ° 2 
Reserve Fund - 
Current, 


Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of 


Money at Call and Short ae - : - 
Investments - . i 
Bills Discounted = - . ‘ 


Bank Premises - 
Shares of Belfast Benking Company Led. 
dale Bank Ltd. - 


at any Branch 


December Bist, 1921 


Liabilities £ 


Deposit and other Aassunte ndadien Profit 


Balance) - : . . . : - - 376,578,579 
Acceptances and Engagements - ° - - : : 19,848,322 
Assets 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on 


other Banks in the United Kingdom - - - 


Advances to Customers and che Accounts” - - 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and Remensnats 


Copies of the Balance Sheet, audited by Messrs. Whinney, 
Smith & Whinney, Chartered Accountants, may be obtained 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 2. 
OVER 1600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C 


£45,200,000 
38,117,103 


10,860,852 
10,860,852 


England - - 59,989,012 
12,802,707 
11,651,497 
56,758,808 
72,118,034 

176,779,261 
19,848,322 

4,942,299 


and The Clydes- 
3,258,665 


of _ the Bank. 2: 2: 





AFFILIATED 


OVER 110 OFFICES 





OVER 160 OFFICES 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 





BANKS : 


IN IRELAND 


IN SCOTLAND 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





UT NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The following Lectures have been arranged :— 

The Stansfeii Lecture, entitled ‘THE POSITION OF WOMEN, 
AS COMPARED WITH MEN, UNDER THE LAW OF ENGLAND,” 
by Mr. ARTHUR UNDERHILL, LL.D. (Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Senior Conveyancing Counsel to the Supreme Court of Judicature), 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C. 1), at 
5.30 p.m., on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY roth. The Chair will be taken 
by Mrs. HENRY Fawcett, LL.D. ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket 
to be obtained from the Lecture Secretary, University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 

A Course of Four Lectures on “‘ THE ADMINISTRATIVE FACTOR 
IN GOVERNMENT,” by Sir JOSIAH STAMP, K.B.E., D.Sc., at the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C., on TUESDAYS, FEBRUARY 14, 
21, 28, and MARCH 7, 1922, at 6 p.m. ADMISSION FREE, by 
Ticket to be obtained from the Secretary, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


FPRANCES MARY BUSS MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about {100 will be awarded 
in March, 1922, for the study of educational methods abroad, to a 
woman fully qualified as Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
(2) hold a Certificate of efficiency as a Teacher, (3) have experience 
of five years’ teaching in a Secondary School, (4) undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be made before February 28th, to the SEc- 
RETARY, F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London Collegiate 
School, Sandall Road, N.W. 5. 


K ENSINGTON TOWN HALL 
Sundays, 6.30. Rev, THEODORE BELL. 
February 5th.—‘‘ Methods of Meditation.” 








(Small Hall). 





RENCH AND SPANISH taught rapidly and thoroughly by 
B.es.L. (Sorbonne). Pupils prepared for al) examinations.—Apply Box 707, 
NEw STATESMAN Office, ro 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea 





surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For. 


information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LaAwRENCE. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

702, care of THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and puny executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. WN years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitprrcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 








UTHORS’ MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 





UICK TRANSLATION, FRENCH AND ENGLISH.— 
LESCUYER, 6 Lochaber Street, Cardiff. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLIsHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. ComMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALI, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d jer 
line, with discount for series. 
NEW STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





reat Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341, 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First-class throughout. 
February 9th.—The Mystic Wonderland of North Africa, Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert. 


5 weeks. 117 gns. 

March 6th.—Sicily and Calabria, Sorrento, Amalfi, Palermo, Taormina, &c. 5 weeks, 
98 gns. 

March 18th.—Spain and Tangier, Seville, Granada, &c. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 


Easter Tours to the Italian Cities. 3 weeks, 69 gms.; 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
Programmes from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, $.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A& for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 











Gardens. Best locality, central; very P - mmn sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma). 
LITERARY. 
EW AUTHORS’ WORKS (Essays, Fiction, Verse) printed and 


published at advantageous terms.—Write Corto, 10 Wine Office Court, 


London, E.C. 4. 





SCHOOLS. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of ‘“‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW: 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a" 
Education without residence {£40 pape Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for ist M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THzopora G. CLARK. 

















HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding an mal expenses. 
Princi : The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


~ ’ 

M4 LTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, A Music, 

Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini rf 

practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls => 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in pe 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all - 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrar ‘od 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situa 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. t 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOFAGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 377Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Crna. os = a 
ears, tional edical Gym 
System” Masicge, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
S* Saar), Ce classes. Montessori methods aod end Kerri ta = 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, y atmosp 5 Cross 
ated on gravel cal’ a0 fest above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRiNvcIPAL. 


.E.U. FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
P ae a. Ra. CC Handicrafts, Demmaatic — ’ 
a . 4 py West House, Walsham le-Willows, Suffolk. 


| Pacihetiatien HOUSE, 




















BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressi Phen Special attention to health and character. 
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